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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is owr intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fourth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
February 17th; and Advertisements for it should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~@——_ 

HE Report of the Committee of the French Senate on the 
Expulsion Bill was read by the Reporter, M. Allou, on Thurs- 

day, and ‘somewhat frigidly received,—probably because it had 
not the terseness and piquancy of most of these reports. 
Nevertheless, it contains a very impressive constitutional argu- 
ment against the Bill, which it recommends the Senate not to 
modify, but simply to reject. It insists on the insignificance of 
the placard in which all this panic originated, and the im- 


potence of Prince Napoleon to disturb public tranquillity; on. 


the perfectly satisfactory declarations of the Minister of the 
Interior as to the non-existence of dangerous plots; on the folly 
of giving the impression of a weakness which does not exist, by 
taking most dangerous precautions against imaginary dangers; 
on the steadfastness with which the Republic had passed 
through far more dangerous crises without taking refuge in a 
policy of proscription ; on the uselessness of driving Pretenders 
to plot abroad, where their plots would be not less, and might 
even be more dangerous, than plots at home; on the radical 
injustice of punishing particular persons for their birth, and the 
utter failure of republican equality which it involves; on the 
prospect of an extension of the proscriptive principle, if once 
accepted, to all those classes which are regarded with jealousy 
by violent agitators; and on the certainty that a policy of de- 
nunciation having been once inaugurated, the Senate would 
soon itself become the object of attack. The report frankly 
appeals to the Chamber itself to respect Law, Equality, and 
Justice, and in the interest of all three principles, to acquiesce in 
the rejection of a Bill fatal to all of them. The debate will 
commence to-day. 


At the Cabinet Council held on Tuesday, both Lord 
Spencer and Lord Hartington were escorted by detectives. 
It was not at first apparent why the Minister of War should be 
in danger of attack, but it appears that Lord Hartington’s 
speech at Bacup has greatly offended the Irish. They fancy 
that although he steadily supported Mr. Gladstone’s policy, he 
longs to exact vengeance for the murder of his brother. The 
Irish Nation, published in New York, declares that he has sworn 
a vendetta against Ireland; that his “ whole mind is coloured 
by an engrossing desire for vengeance ;” that “ he secretly gloats 
over the sufferings of the peasantry, and anticipates with cruel 





satisfaction the number of lives which will be sacrificed to the 
manes of his unfortunate brother.” And finally, it calls upon 
all Irishmen to make the expulsion of Lord Hartington from the 
Cabinet their supreme object. The occasion for this outburst is 
only a speech in which Lord Hartington, wrongly, as we think, 
but in most moderate and statesmanlike fashion, advised that 
county government and the new franchise should not be granted 
to Ireland till the country had settled down. It is almost im- 
possible to reason with men liable to such accesses of fury, or 
indeed with men who are unable to see that if there is one 
English Minister to whom Ireland owes more than friendliness, 
it is the Marquis of Hartington. His family, at all events, has 
suffered enough for being innocent. 


The most jealous precautions were taken on Lord Spencer's 
return to Ireland to protect him from assassination. He was 
surrounded by dragoons, detectives filled the carriages behind 
him, and a tunnel under which he had to pass was occupied by 
armed police. Englishmen do not yet honour Earl Spencer 
enough. A great noble, witha large income, full of literary and 
artistic tastes, a favourite in society, and a man who enjoys it, 
he goes to Ireland, to live in momentary expectation of death 
from a bullet or an amputation-knife, solely in order to perform 
a public duty. He performs it so ably that a great organisation 
at war with Government and Society is being broken up, while 
heconstantly rejects the “ severe” counsels which men indignant 
at the spectacle offered by Ireland press on his attention. It is 
difficult to conceive a more self-sacrificing life than the one he is 
now leading, for which he will obtain in this world neither reward 
nor honour. The Irish dislike every Viceroy, and as no Vice- 
roy can perfectly succeed in Ireland, Englishmen scarcely 
perceive how well they are sometimes served by men whose 
danger is unlimited, while their powers are almost restricted to 
advice. 


Messrs. Healy, Davitt, and Quinn all went to prison on 
Thursday. Repeated offers were made to provide the necessary 
recognisances, but they were all refused. Mr. Healy, before 
surrendering, offered to resign his seat; but his constituents 
will not, it is believed, accept the offer. Of course, imprison- 
ment will greatly increase the popularity of all three, and 
especially of Mr. Healy, and, in fact, the Government of Ireland 
is in this position. If it passes over incendiary speeches by 
leading agitators, it is accused, not unjustly, of punishing the 


‘followers, while leaving impunity to those who lead; while if 


it restrains the chiefs in the regular way by recognisances, 
they go to prison, as victims of British tyranny. The 
situation is most unfortunate, and, indeed, practically in- 
soluble. No Radical can heartily approve punishment for 
spoken words, yet no Radical can be blind to the fact that in 
Ireland such words are constantly followed by overt acts. If 
the danger in Ireland were of insurrection, it would be far 
wiser to let every man say his say, and descend into the streets, 
if he could, but notoriously that is not the case. When the 
Viceroy is accompanied in London by detectives, and in Kings- 
town surrounded by dragoons, speeches against the laws cease 
to be speeches, and become charges of powder for the nearest 
pistol. Whether imprisonment damps the powder may be 
doubtful; but the local rulers, with their wealth of information, 
think it does. If it does, they are justified ; and whose opinion 
are we to take, if not theirs P 

The Liberals lost Haddingtonshire on Monday, by a large 
majority, Lord Elcho being returned by 492 votes, against 400 
given for Mr. Finlay. This is the worst beating the Liberals 
have had since 1865, and the majority against us is more than 
double that of 1880. The reasons are simple. Lord Elcho 
went almost as far for the tenant-farmers as Mr. Finlay, while 
Mr. Finlay went almost as far for the Church Establishment as 
Lord Elcho. At a bye-election especially, the Free-Church 
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party appear to have felt themselves almost called upon to 
emphasise the importance which they attach to a settlement of 
the issue between the Free Church and the State Church of 
Scotland. +s 

Mr. Courtney addressed his constituents at Liskeard on 
Monday in a speech of much ability and illimitable self-con- 
fidence, on the Egyptian part of which,—on the stewing of that 
mess of political pottage, which he is so desirous to contemplate 
impartially from a distance,—we have said enough elsewhere. 
Mr. Courtney then went on to ask himself “why we should not 
also let Irishmen stew in their own juice ?” a question which 
he appeared to be more than half inclined to answer, by saying 
that it is only because we have not courage to do so. However, 
he conquered his half-inclination, and declared, first, that it 
was impossible to separate Ireland’s destiny from our own; 
next, that Ireland is not homogeneous, and that Ulster is as 
much at issue with the rest of Ireland as Great Britain is; and 
lastly, that Irishmen show very little consistency, though much 
vehemence, in their political demands. But if we refuse Home- 
rule, says Mr. Courtney, we must not concede all its evils with- 
out the advantage of the new sense of responsibility it would 
impose,—we must not concede to the Irish Home-rulers all they 
ask, without making them feel that they are to take the conse- 
quences. We should do what we believe to be justice to Ireland 
in every respect, without waiting for agitation,—for instance, 
we should give a popular local government to the counties,— 
but we must not let the Home-rulers dictate our measures, and 
then throw all the responsibility of their failure on the sister- 
kingdom. There Mr. Courtney showed his strong masculine 
sense. 

Mr. Healy’s very moderate speech on Wednesday, on county 
government for Ireland,—sketching out the mode of electing 
county and provincial boards,—the latter to be elected by the 
county boards, and to take charge of the Irish Private-Bill 
legislation now submitted to the House of Commons,—reads like 
an attempt to vindicate his title to the rank of astatesman, just 
at the moment when the prosecution directed against his 
violent denunciation of the British Government as brigands, is, 
in his own view at least, compelling him to go to prison. The 
speech has no insincere ring in it, and we can hardly help 
thinking that it expresses Mr. Heaiy’s actual wish on the 
organisation of local government in Ireland. At the same time, 
he may well think, as Prince Bismarck is supposed to think, 
that there is no better way of concealing his real convictions than 
to speak them out frankly. Mr. Healy may suppose that he 
will be given so much credit for malignity of intention, that 
Englishmen will at once assume his suggestions to be purely mis- 
chievous, and will thereby be led to reject without hesitation the 
very plan that would do most to cure the Irishore. Mr. Healy 
may suppose that he will most effectually prevent the English 
people from doing the right thing, by himself suggesting the 
thing that ought to be done. But whatever his motive, we are 
persuaded that his scheme deserves very grave consideration, and 
has in it the elements of a statesmanlike measure. It does not 
do to be so suspicious of an enemy as to take all his advice the 
wrong way. Sometimes he will give advice that is good, in 
order to secure its rejection. 








Sir Robert Peel, as a politician, seems to have lost his head 
altogether. At Warrington, on Thursday week, in a speech 
which was not reported in London, he not only burst into a 
furious tirade against the Liberals, charging them, among other 
absurdities, with making “ peace with dishonour” in Egypt, 
but accused Dr. A. Clarke of inventing an illness for Mr. Glad- 
stone, to prevent his being cross-questioned in Midlothian about 
the “Treaty with the Vatican.” “ Seriously,” he said, “they 
had a Prime Minister who had deserted the helm of the vessel 
of State at the very moment when Parliament was going to 
meet, when Cabinet Councils ought to be held, and when he 
ought to be superintending the machinery for the coming 
Session. They kvew that the Prime Minister had relinquished 
the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had relinquished 
it at a time when the finances of this country, owiug to extrava- 
gance and mismanagement, were in a very unsettled state.” 
Some strange change must have passed over Englishmen, when 
they will bear that kind of malignity, even from the most 
acatter-brained of politicians, who. believes, as he said, that 
if Mr. Gladstene resigned, the Liberal party would fall in 
pieces, 


The fear of the Nihilists in St. Petersburg is on the decrease. 





. . St rat 
The Czar has quitted Gatschina, and is giving entertainments 


at the Winter Palace, during which he moves freely amon 

the guests, who, however, are closely scrutinised at the 
gates. It is even rumoured that he has appeared walking 
in the streets, but this requires confirmation. I+ is, hea. 
ever, true that he has by publie decree fixed May ie 
the month for his solemn coronation in Moscow, and has 
summoned thither all the notabilities of the Empire. The 
ceremonial will be most magnificent, and it is rumoured in 
Berlin that after it thé Czar may make some great concessiong 
Nothing is known, however, of this idea in St. Petersburg, 


where little is expected, beyond an amnesty for certain classes of: 


offenders. The cause of the diminished fear of the Nihilists 
which is evident, is not explained, the popular theory that they 
have all been arrested being unsupported by any evidence, Tf 
it were true, the Government would be eager to announce such 
a complete success. It is more probable that some concession 
has at last been made in return for immunity, or that the Czar, 
weary of imprisonment in his own Empire, has resolved to face 
his fate, whatever it be. 


Mr. Gibson, on Monday, made a curious speech in Dublin, 
He first roundly condemned the Government policy in Ireland, 
accusing the Ministry of having used the Land League, and of 
then being defied and beaten by it, and of failing to display 
either “judgment, sagacity, or statesmanship.” They shut 
their eyes to all dangers, and disloyalty had grown stronger 
than ever. Nevertheless, he maintained that, “owing to the 
firm and fearless administration of the Crimes Act by Lord 
Spencer, order is better maintained than at any time for two 
years ;” and “regarding the whole position fairly, and balancing 
the good and the bad, I look on the condition of Ireland as grave 
and anxious, such as to justify solicitude, to require caution, 
care, and prudence; but I cannot join in any cry of despair, 
and prefer to seek grounds for hope, although the quest may be 
attended with some difficulty and discouragement?” Consider- 
ing the badness of the Government, that is surely a hopeful 
view. The truth is, we suppose, that Mr. Gibson feels it his 
business to criticise, butas he understands Ireland, he cannot get 
rid of the perception that the Government is fairly successful. 


The Farmers’ Alliance, at its annual meeting on Tuesday, 
resolyed unanimously to press on Parliament two demands,— 
compensation to tenants for unexhausted improvements, and 
the prohibition of any increase of rent, based on the value which 
tenants’ improvements have given to a farm. In both instances, 
landlords are to be forbidden to contract themselves out of the 
law. As immediate legislation is at hand, we have discussed 
these proposals elsewhere, and may add here that the farmers 
also ask for the abolition of the law of distress, and for a law 
compelling railways to carry farm produce and manures more 
cheaply, for the abolition of extraordinary tithes, and for the divi- 
sion of rates between the landlord and the occupier. The last, 
though very dear to the farmers, is a cry for the moon. Rates 
must ultimately reduce rentals, whatever laws the Legislature 
may pass, just as certainly as water must flow down-hill. Ifthe 
landlord pays rates, he will ask more rent; and if the tenant 
does not pay them, he can afford more rent. The farmers’ pro- 
posal is to adjust a tax, say, on salt, which shall not fall on the 
buyer. When that is found, we may find a tax which shall not 
fall on anybody. 


Last Sunday, Mr. Frederic Harrison took for the theme of 
his discourse to his Positivist friends the career of Gambetta, 
whom he spoke of as the first statesman of European import- 
ance to recognise Comte as his master alike in politics and in 
philosophy. Further, Gambetta “ was himself, to some extent, 
the type of the Republican chief whom Comte had sought,—a 
statesman, that is, who should unite the cities and the country 
in one policy, and carry out the legitimate ends of the Great 
Revolution in a Conservative spirit, governing by public opinion, 
but never making a doctrine of pure democracy.” Rising to a 
more ardent point of eulogy, Mr. Frederic Harrison declared 
Gambetta to be “the first statesman of European rank finally 
to repudiate any kind of homage to any sort of Church. His 
religion was I'rance.” “It may well be that in history he 
will be recorded not only as the young lawyer who replaced 
the Empire by the Republic, but as the first statesman in 
Europe who refused to bow the knee in the Temple of Rimmon.” 
By a mighty effort of imagination, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
uses the Temple of Rimmon to signify the Temple of God. 
The Positivist who recurs to the Old Testament in his imagery 
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svhen denouncing theology, is, indeed, either singularly audacious, 
or singularly deficient ia literary feeling. Mr. Harrison might as 
fitly use the language of rapture in which the gates are bidden to 
lift up their heads, and the everlasting doors to be lift up, that 
the King of glory may come in, as appropriate for the welcome 
of the pallid Positivist into his dreary and empty shrine. 


The Swansea Chamber of Commerce did honour to Mr. 
Chamberlain yesterday week, when Mr. Chamberlain made a 
speech chiefly concerning the forthcoming Bankruptcy Bill, in 
which he did not spare the Bill introduced by the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce last Session, which it had been, he told 
them, his unfortunate duty to oppose. The truth is, that the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce had failed to embody in 
their Bill the most important of the objects which they had 
themselves previously laid down. Mr. Chamberlain’s chief 
object is, he told Swansea, to make bankruptcy less easy and 
pleasant a process. Some one had said that under our present 
law no man in difficulties, with a proper regard to the interests 
of his family, should ever think of paying 20s. in the pound. 
Mr. Chamberlain wishes to blunt the edge of this sarcasm. He 
intends to have an impartial and judicial inquiry,—to treat in- 
solvency much as you treat the loss of a ship, and brand any 
bankruptey or insolvency which is, after impartial inquiry, 
judged to be due to fraud or culpable carelessness, as you would 
brand the loss of a ship through the connivance or through the 
culpable carelessness of its captain,—to affix a stigma to it 
that will stick. This is an object perfectly within reach, and 
doubtless, if adequately attained, it would do more to bring 
actual disgrace on disgraceful insolvency, and therefore to 
render it less common, than all other provisions whatever. 


The Jewish Wortd, the organ, we believe, of the Reformed 
Jews in England, pronounces this week in most unmistake- 
able language agaiust all projects for a restoration to Palestine, 
or for setting-up a Jewish State there. It maintains that the 
project is impracticable, the Jews being separated in language, 
in ideas, and in habits; and undesirable, inasmuch as the Jews 
have a mission, “that of propagating a sensible view of life, 
and its duties,” which can be best performed by their remaining 

*a cosmopolitan people, with seven millions of people dispersed 
all over the world. “The yearning for a restoration of the King- 
dom of Israel is no portion of the ideal of the Jewish religion. 
It is only an abnormal growth of the delirious hopes of ages of 
persecution.” 


The coal-miners of the North, having obtained an increase 
from the masters of ten per cent. on their wages, have decided, 
it is stated, to decrease out-put. Their Unions intend to restrict 
work to five days a week, and the working-day to eight hours, or 
forty hours in all. The object is to raise the price of coal by, say, 
ten per cent., and then obtain another rise for themselves. We 
doubt if they will succeed, as the contracts interfere, and as 
the cost of the coal itself is only one element in its price. 
But suppose they succeed completely ? They will reduce waste, 
not raise price. It is perfectly well known that if it were only 
worth while to rebuild furnaces and fire-places, the consumption 
of coal could be reduced at least one-third. During the coal 
famine of a few years since, Sir John Hawkshaw is reported to 
have said that “ coal would never be cheap in England till it 
was £4 a ton;” and whether he said it or not, the epigram is 
true. It is not only possible to build a German stove which will 
warm a large hall on a consumption of six pounds of coal a day, 
but it has been done. The men may be quite right in seeking 
higher wages, for theirs is a terrible form of labour; but 
they will not find it pay to shut up open fire-places. We 
cannot do without coal, but we can use hundredweights, for 
tons. 


A grave scandal has occurred in Austria. The construction 
of the Galician Railways has been entrusted to a single con- 
tractor, Baron Schwarz, instead of many contractors, against 
the recommendation of a Committee of the Reichsrath. It is 
suspected, therefore, that bribery has been at work, and Herr 
Kaminski, a Member, asserts that he helped to influence officials, 
and that Baron Schwarz promised him £62,000, which he now 
refuses to pay. He has even brought his complaint into Court. 
He has been compelled to resign his seat, but the incident has 
revived an impression, always current in Vienna, that conces- 
sions are not given fairly, There was a tremendous scandal of 
the kind after the great “crach,” and several suicides among 
persons highly placed. The remedies, we imagine, are to make 








all payments criminal, and confide the distribution of contracts 
to a Standing Committee, composed either of men as incorrup- 
tible as Judges, or of men too wealthy even to feel temptation. 


A curious attempt was made in Winchester yesterday week 
to revive in England the Oriental fancy for playing chess with 
living pieces. The object was to raise a certain amount of 
money for paying off a debt on St. Lawrence’s Church, Win- 
chester, and to help the Winchester Association for the care of 
friendless girls. So, in the Winchester Guildhall 576 square 
feet were marked off for a chess-board,—in other words, a square 
yard was given for each piece,—in squares of white and black 
cloth; while plenty of room was reserved for spectators, both in 
the hall itself and in the galleries. The pawns, wearing Tudor 
hats, were got up in the fashion of pages, the white and black 
shoes marking their colours; the kings were in great velvet cloaks, 
with jewelled. collars and sword-belts; the knights had the 
morions and breastplates of men-at-arms; the bishops had 
copes and mitres of white silk, embroidered with gold on one 
side of the board, and cassocks and birettas of red silk on the 
other side; the rooks had pasteboard castles as head-dresses. 
And thus several games were played, a trumpet announcing 
the check of the king, and the players playing at a table, from 
which their move was immediately translated into the corre- 
sponding change of living pieces. We should think that it 
would require the inexhaustible patience of the East, seriously 
to continue this sort of dumb pageantry for several hours at 
a stretch. 











Mr. Herman Merivale sends to Thursday’s Times rather 
curious evidence of the very subjective way in which 
biographers often describe facts. Mr. Forster, and a 
more recent student of Dickens,—Mr. A. W. Ward, who 
wrote the study of Dickens in Mr. John Morley’s series,— 
have both described the last few weeks of Dickens’s life as 
rapidly darkening towards the end. Mr. Merivale, who acted 
in some private theatricals of which Dickens was the soul, 
exactly seven days before Dickens’s death, declares that there 
is hardly any truth in this statement; that in the many re- 
hearsals and all the preparations for the play, Dickens was full 
of animation and life, and went through the whole “with in- 
fectious enjoyment.” And Dickens’s own letters on the subject 
fully confirm Mr. Merivale’s statement. The truth is, that 
biographers, as they approach the end, naturally pass under the 
influence of the shadow of Death, and forget that it by no 
means follows that the subject of their delineation had any 
similar premonition. Dickens, we believe, died of apoplexy, and 
it is not uncommon for those who die of apoplexy to have even 
some accession of good spirits towards the close. 


We made an error in noticing last week the appointment 
of Mr. F. Pollock to the Corpus Professorship of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford, which we erroneously spoke of as the Professorship 
of English Law. It is the Vinerian Professorship, held by Mr. 
Albert Dicey, which is the Professorship of English Law for- 
merly held by Blackstone. Mr. Pollock’s chair is of quite 
modern date, created, in fact, chiefly for Sir Henry Maine. And 
in speaking of the Law School of Oxford, we ought not to have 
omitted the very able Chichele Professor of International 
Law, Mr. Holland, whose “ Elements of Jurisprudence” have 
been noticed in these columns as making a great advance on 
Austin’s book, nor Mr. Markby, the learned reader of Indiau 
Law. Again, Sir W. Anson, though nominally only Warden 
of All Souls, is really an additional and very able teacher of 
Law in the University. 


Mr. F. W. Cory, writing from Buckhurst Hill, Essex, to 
Wednesday’s J'imes, appears to show that by the use of the 
spectroscope a much surer indication of coming rain or fair 
weather can be obtained than by any other of the habitual 
criteria. If so, it isa great pity that this method should not 
be adopted. At present, our weather forecasts are hardly of any 
use, and more often misleading than not. Only, Mr. Cory’s 
spectroscopic experiments appear to have been made nearer to the 
beginning of the twenty-four hours to be forecasted, than it 
would be possible for forecasts which have to be distributed and 
published in the morning papers, to be taken. Can he get any- 
thing like equally good results two or three hours sooner ? 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE SESSION. 


HE first Cabinet Council has been held, and the order of 
the measures to be introduced this Session has probably 
been discussed. We wish to support very strongly the demand 
made by the Liberal Members who spoke at the Swansea 
banquet given last week to Mr. Dillwyn, that the first care 
should be given to measures of general interest affecting the 
interests of England and Scotland, and not exclusively affect- 
ing Ireland ; and that for this purpose, the Bill for reforming 
the Municipal Government of London should not be regarded 
as a measure of general interest. It is not for us to depreciate the 
importance or magnitude of that measure. We have always held 
a real incorporation of the Capital, in the large sense of that 
term, as a measure of genuinely national importance ; and we 
hold this still, But the constituencies which have waited so 
patiently for three years to reap even the first-fruits of their 
efforts in 1880, have some right to see what they in their 
own locality will recognise as those visible first-fruits gathered in 
at the end of the present Session. This they will not see, if they 
only see the Government of London reformed. Great as it is, the 
municipal life of London is not present to a Northumberland 
or Cornwall voter’s mind during all the vicissitudes of the year. 
The people of Scotland, England, and Wales are fairly entitled, 
we think, in this the fourth Session of the present Parliament, 
to see a great reform carried that will signify something even 
in the neighbourhood of their own homes, and the reform of the 
Government of London will not be sucha reform. We earnestly 
press, then, on the Government, as the Member for Swansea 
and the Member for Wolverhampton have already pressed on 
it, that the County Government Bill and the Tenant-farmers’ 
Compensation Bill should be regarded as taking rank even of 
the Government of London Bill,—that is, as needing even more 
urgent attention and an earlier discussion. That three Ses- 
sions should have passed before the English constituencies see 
anything like the realisation of their hopes, except the some- 
what trivial Burials Act and Ground Game Act, is surely 
enough. The fourth Session at least ought to carry some 
reform which will bring conspicuously before the eyes of all 
men, wherever they may live, the significance of a Liberal 
Administration. We observe the statement that the Govern- 
ment have decided,—very judiciously, we think,—to bring in 
a Bill for settling the question of compensation to tenant- 
farmers for unexhausted improvements, and we heartily agree 
that no measure affecting chiefly a single class in the com- 
munity,is more urgent. But even such a measure as this hardly 
satisfies the conditions which we have laid down. The tenant- 
farmers, of course, have the most undoubted right to a thorough 
discussion and complete settlement of their claim. None have 
suffered recently so much as they from causes over which Par- 
liament has no control, and none, therefore, have a better title to 
have those grievances fully considered over the continued opera- 
tion of which Parliament may exert a very real contro]. Still, 
the tenant-farmers, though they may have a claim to some 
priority by reason of their serious calamities, constitute only 
asmall class of the people ; and of the urgent measures waiting 
for the opportunity of legislation in this fourth Session of 
procrastinated hopes, that one may be said to be the first in 
interest to the country at large which will publisn most clearly 
to the whole electorate the difference between a Parliament of 
Liberals and a Parliament of Tories. 

Now, considering that the extension of household franchise 
to the counties cannot properly long precede a dissolution, it 
seems to us that these conditions are best satisfied by the pro- 
duction of the Bill for creating a popular County Government. 
And we must express our most earnest hope that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hint at Swansea that this measure, too, might well! 
be delayed till the County Franchise Bill is passed, does not 
represent the serious intention of the Government. There is 
no measure which would better stimulate the local activity of 
the country, or train the people more effectually for the exercise 
of their larger duties as the electorate of the House of Commons 
itself. A good County Government Bill would be the best pos- 
sible preparation for the exercise of the Parliamentary Franchise 
by the mass of the county population, and therefore the natural 
herald of the latter Bill. There is no good pretext for delay- 
ing this Billin Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion. On the contrary, 
we believe that the Conservative party at least, would be less dis- 
posed to disappoint every popular hope in dealing with the ques- 
tion of Local Government, if they had yet to make their great 
fight for Conservatism on the larger measure, instead of having 











already fought and lost it, for there is no reactionary temper. 
so acrid as that of the representatives of a lost cause, On The. 
other hand, the Liberals would be well aware that if they are to. 
do a bit of lasting work, they must legislate in the fashion which 
the householders of the counties will approve, and not leaye to 
them a mere legacy of crude beginnings to complete. A good 
County Government Bill alone, so far as we can judge, would: 
satisfy the country that the Liberal Administration of 1880 had 
begun in earnest to redeem the promises then made to the 
electors. 

There is, however, the anti-Irish panic to be met. The Times. 
and those who, like the Zimes, are always preaching that 
Ireland wants nothing except a rigid enforcement of the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act, are afraid that if a County Government 
Bill for England be introduced, there will be a great cry for its 


‘immediate extension to Ireland,—where the local government 


is, no doubt, even worse than in England,—and these organs 
preach that to let Irish counties govern themselves jn 
local matters, means the same thing as letting them 
extirpate the landlords and plunder the middle class, In, 
the mind of the leading journal, the panic on this subject 
is so great that all its ancient literary power deserts it, and 
articles intended to end in a solemn warning against the danger 
of stimulating Irish mobs to the work of persecution and con- 
fiscation, begin in drivelling statements that Mr. Gladstone and 
the Prince of Wales cannot properly be regarded in the light of 
dethroned Sovereigns,—a truism utterly without meaning in 
itself, and apparently only made in order to drag in an allusion 
to Voltaire’s “ Candide,” and to convey what was intended as 
an insidious sneer at Mr. Gladstone. However, the mild 
fatuity of the opening passage is quite atoned for by the blind 
anger of the close, where Mr. Courtney, who stated expressly 
in his speech at Liskeard that he thought a County Govem- 
ment Bill should be produced, and that its provisions should at 
once be frankly extended to Ireland, so far as they suit 
the Irish, is referred to exactly as if he had thrown the. 
weight of his authority against that voluntary extension 
of justice to Ireland. In truth, the article in Wednesday's 
Times was one of the most curious illustrations of the para- 
lysing and blinding effects of panic that we have ever read. 
Now, what is the ground for that panic? Mr. Forster, who 
knows Ireland well, believes that it will be quite safe, and not 
only quite safe but a measure tending in the direction of 
safety, to grant Ireland a better local government, so long as 
you keep the Police under central authority. The Zimes writes 
as if County Boards for making roads and canals, discussing 
lines of rail, looking after the county asylums, entering into: 
exceptional draining operations, and so forth, were institutions 
in which conspiracies could be hatched and murder threatened, 
We have little doubt, as we said last week, that they would 
be safety-valves for letting off a good deal of waste steam 
against the hated Saxon. England would be vehemently de- 
nounced at scores of them as having retarded for ages the 
physical development of the country, and in the main the 
indictment, though to-day a little belated, would be perfectly 
true. But men are not massacred because speeches are 
made against the Saxon, especially if, as would very often 
happen, the persons to be threatened took the popular side 
on local questions of this sort. What we maintain is that 
it is precisely the want of outlets for this sort of steam which 
makes the discontent of the Irish people so dangerous. If 
local patriotism could exhale itself in Boards of this kind, 
Fenianism would lose a great number of its supporters. The 
policy which stifles local life in Ireland in order to prevent 
disloyalty, is just like an attempt to suppress the rash in 
scarlet-fever,—you drive the heat inwards, and then delirium 
is the result. The Irish ery so fiercely for Home-rule, in great 
measure because their local institutions are so wretchedly in- 
adequate, and because it is in local institutions that the shoe 
pinches most. Mr. Healy’s very masterly speech on Wednes- 
day on this subject deserves the most careful consideration. 
Fas est ab hoste docert, especially when, as we have a shrewd 
suspicion in this case, the enemy tells us the truth not in the 
hope that we shall profit by it, but rather in the hope that his 
recommendation will prevent all chance of our adopting it. 
Let the panic-mongers put a little faith in Mr. Forster, whom 
they are always panegyrising for resenting the release of Mr. 
Parnell. Mr. Forster says plainly that Ireland needs nothing 
so much as a little decentralisation, and that if you keep the 
Police in the hands of the central authorities, a good scheme 
of local government in Ireland would do more to satisfy Irish 
wants than any other feasible remedy. Well, Mr. Forster is 
the last man to underrate the danger of conspiracy in Ireland. 
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He escaped assassination himself only as by a miracle. He is 


1: with all the ramifications of treason in Ireland. But 
bait teak he can see, as all but panic-mongers see, that it is 
the worst policy in the world to drive treason inwards, and 
‘that a little free-speaking is one of the best possible cures 


for pent-up wrath. 


MR. COURTNEY ON EGYPT. 


R. COURTNEY, in his speech at Liskeard on Monday, 
shrank from his own conclusion. That is not usual 

with him, for, as a rule, his confidence in his own opinion is 
only surpassed by the courage, not to say audacity, with which 
he states his conclusions. In this instance, however, he has 
shrunk. In a most careful and forcible speech, full both of 
logic and of epigram, he argues that the British Government, 
after setting the Khedive on his feet, ought to retire from 
Egypt altogether. Its agent ought to be a mere adviser, whose 
advice the Khedive may disregard. He is “ neither to inter- 
fere, nor overrule,” but to be a mere servant, whom the ruler 
of Egypt may dismiss at pleasure. Sir Auckland Colvin is not 
to be “ director, but an adviser ; not nominated from without by 
England or France, but nominated from within by the Khedive ; 
not irremovable, except by consent of England or France, but 
removable at the pleasure of the Khedive.” The British are to 
leave Egypt, if not to stew in its own juice, at least to “simmer” 
in it, even if the simmering ends in anarchy. Mr. Courtney 
utterly repudiates the idea that anarchy is a reason for inter- 
yention. Let there be anarchy. Why not? ‘Tam able to 
tolerate a good deal of anarchy in different parts of the 
world with perfect equanimity; and if anarchy be inevitable 
in Egypt, I do not see why we should be unable to tolerate it.” 
Anarchy may be but the beginning of order, but if not, let us 
leave it alone. ‘I hope there are some few of us still left 
in England who believe in the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
Liberal Party, the doctrine of non-intervention; and we, I 
hope, are ready to look upon anarchy abroad, and to let nations 
simmer, and boil, and stew, and yet not interfere, unless we see 
some most patent proof, such as can rarely be brought forward, 
that a short and swift intervention would remove the cause of 
the disease.” That is intelligible, at all events as intelligible as 
“Perish, Savoy!” But why does Mr. Courtney stop there? His 
logical course is to carry on his argument, and declare that in 
intervening in Egypt the Government committed a blunder, 
and ought to be condemned. If a blunder, it was a big one, 


one of the biggest on record, and Mr. Courtney ought to move. 


a vote of condemnation explicit enough to prevent a repetition 
of the error. What is his excuse for not doing so? Just this, 
that the insurrection of Arabi “ tended to produce a military 
tyranny.” <A military tyranny, besides being a great deal 
better than anarchy, is, in the East at all events, its invariable 
outcome. If Egypt fell into anarchy to-morrow, power would 
pass to the armed class; and that class, if history teaches 
anything, would set up a military tyranny. The process 
is as inevitable as cause and effect, and as Mr. Courtney 
admits that we may intervene to put down military tyranny, 
his argument just comes to this:—We may not send an ex- 
pedition to suppress anarchy in Egypt, but may, when it has 
suppressed itself in the only possible way, send one to suppress 
its more endurable substitute ; but must then again retire, in 
order that anarchy may a second time recommence. In fact, 
we may compel the people of Egypt to let their affairs 
revolve in a vicious and destructive circle, but may not 
govern Egyptians. We are at liberty to prevent govern- 
ment, but not at liberty to prevent anarchy. That is the 
conclusion, the preposterous conclusion of Mr. Courtney’s 
speech, but we shall not pin him to his own, absurdity. He 
only invented it in order to avoid the real conelusion in his 
own mind, that we ought never to have gone to Egypt at all, 
but to have allowed the Egyptians, through Arabi—or through 
the Devil, if they preferred him—to settle their affairs in their 
own way. If he had stated that conclusion, however, he must 
not only have resigned, which we do not doubt he would have 
done readily enough, but have attacked the Government, which, 
for reasons more important in his eyes than the future of Egypt, 
he was reluctant to do. And therefore, he improvises a special 
excuse for a special expedition which knocks his own general 
argument to pieces. If Egypt sinks into anarchy, it will sink 
under a military tyranny, If it sinks under military tyranny, 
England may intervene. Consequently, England may always 
intervene, with the proviso that to be in the right, she must 
always be just a little too late! 

We do not believe that there are many sensible Radicals 








who will agree with Mr. Courtney, and certainly we shall nat. 
We hold, on the contrary, that while military intervention in: 
independent countries must usually be injudicious, its morality 
depends always on the object of intervention, and its judicious- 
ness on circumstances varying with every separate case. There 
may be instances in which intervention is an imperative and 
supreme duty, instances in which it is at least advisable, and 
instances in which, for reasons of more importance than the- 
fate of any single country, it is practically unavoidable. Sup-- 
pose France to fall into hopeless anarchy, one-half the popula- 
tion butchering the other half, all European progress stopped 
by the calamity, and all that is good and sensible in France 
entreating an intervention seen to be entirely within our means, 
and not to involve that national ruin which is, by the law of 
self-preservation, primd facie reason against any movement 
whatever, is there to be no intervention? Yet our obligation 
to France, as compared with our obligation towards our own 
semi-dependent States, of which, ever since the arrangement of 
1841, Egypt has been one, is infinitesimal. We in that year 
forcibly prevented the independence of Egypt. We defended by 
the sword that “ sovereignty” of the Ottoman caste, which is 
the source of all Egyptian misery, as of all misery in Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. We afterwards set up the Dual Con- 
trol, which produced the insurrection, and yet we are said to have 
noright of intervention. We maintain that our previous action, 
our engagements to the Khedive, our pledges to the people 
whom we had helped to plunder for the benefit of usurers, 
bound us to intervene, even if our own people had not been 
massacred. But they were massacred. Does Mr. Courtney. - 
really mean to say that if the natives of India rise upon the 
Europeans and kill them out, we have no right to intervene ? 
Certainly not, yet where is there a better foundation for our 
right in India than in Egypt? It is positively a worse one, for 
in India the majority would be only dealing harshly with an 
usurping caste, whose right rests on the sword; while in 
Egypt, the people were dealing with foreign guests, whose 
right, like their own right to come peaceably to England, 
rests upon positive treaty obligations. We can sce no reason 
whatever for deserting our own people in that fashion; while 
we can see very clearly that if we had done it, British 
residence in Asia would have been impossible, and the world 
would have lost, among nearly half mankind, the only in- 
fluence which, even if occasionally misused, tends permanently 
to reconcile liberty with order. Mr. Courtney might as well 
argue that we have no right to put down piracy in the Eastern 
seas, because Chinese and Malays either prefer that piracy 
should exist in their waters, or are too nearly anarchical in 
their modes of government to put it down. 

We have carefully avoided speaking of English interests, 
because Mr. Courtney would say, justly, that they are not to be 
pleaded against higher considerations or interests broader still ; 
but we suppose we may speak of duties, even to the Member for 
Liskeard. One of those duties is, while we hold India, to give 
Indians the benefit of good, gentle, and inexpensive government, 
and the first condition for its performance is that the petty 
isthmus which interrupts the water-route between Europe and 
India be kept in decent order. We have as much right, in 
the interest of the 250 millions of India, to insist that the 
five millions of Egypt shall not attack us in transit, as we 
have to put down piracy. That right at least is clear, and the 
exercise of that right involves the corresponding obligation 
to see that order is not maintained in Egypt in too oppres— 
sive a way, that we do not sacrifice the Egyptians to the Indians. 
What are we doing more than that? Mr. Courtney says 
we have no more business with Egypt than with Mexico. He 
might just as well say that he has no more business with his 
own doorstep than with the street, with the people of Ireland 
than with the people of Patagonia. Our business with the 
Egyptians arises from the fact that we are compelled by cir- 


‘cumstances stronger than any theory to ask something of 


them. We ask nothing of Mexico, and if we intervene there, 
can do it only from motives of abstract philanthropy, which may 
mislead or be ill-founded. But we do ask much of Egypt. 
and must keep on asking it, and in that asking is the 
root of a moral obligation only less strong than that which 
binds a Government to its own people. We ask them to 
maintain order, to keep the Canal from attack, and to make 
some arrangement with their European creditors; and are 
bound to see that compliance, which is indispensable, shall 
involve as little Egyptian misery as we are able to ensure, 
That obligation, unhappily, involves interference, as Mr. 
Courtney would see in a moment, if he wanted free right of 
way through his neighbour’s house, and burglars were in pos-~- 
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session. He would help the police to transport them, without 
- an idea that he was interfering with the right of his neighbour 
to mismanage his own affairs. 





THE EXPULSION BILL IN THE SENATE. 


N ALLOU’S report to the Senate concerning the Expul- 
e sion Bill was, we are- told, languidly received by 
that body, though it probably represents the feeling of the 
great majority of its Members. The truth is, no doubt, that 
it is much more like the report of an English Select Com- 
mittee than that of one of the French Bureaux. It contains 
a very masterly Constitutional argument, and is almost exhaus- 
tive in its exposition of that argument ; whereas, the ordinary 
practice of the French Bureaux is rather to write something of 
the nature of an epigram on the policy condemned or advocated 
by the Committee. M. Allou is not epigrammatic, but we may 
say this of his Report, that if circulated by an English House of 
Lords against such a Bill as that of the French Government, 
—were it possible to conceive of our House of Commons as 
approving anything so foolish as M. Falliies’ Bill,— 
it would do a good deal to rehabilitate that Assembly, and 
inflict a ruinous blow on the reputation of any House of 
Commons that had endorsed the unjust and feeble policy of 
class proscription. M. Allou first states that the incident 
which originated this most threatening measure seemed to the 
Committee devoid of gravity, and that any disquietude which 
may exist in the country on the subject would be much 
fostered, instead of removed, by the commencement of a policy 
of proscription, —which would certainly be construed as a proof 
of weakness. M. Allou then goes on to state that a Govern- 
ment which has stood for twelve years through very serious 
erises,—which did not alter the law to deal with the Commune, 
nor to deal with the “ Government of Combat,’’—has no excuse 
for altering it now; that plots abroad are at least as formid- 
able as those at home, and that a measure therefore which 
only compels plotters to mature their plots abroad will be 
useless to prevent them. He declares that the attack made 
on true Republican principles by a policy of proscription is 
most formidable, that it is the beginning of a policy of sus- 
picion, and of the punishment of objects of mere suspicion, 
and that such a policy is pretty sure to end in war upon the 
nriddle-classes of France, a war full of menace for the peace of 
France, as well as intrinsically unjust and anti-Republican in 
conception. When their country accepted the amnesty asked 


for by the apologists of the Commune, it intended to let bygones 


be bygones ; but nowa return to vindictive policy is advocated, 
not against those who, like the Communists, had broken the 
laws of the country, but against those who have been guilty 
of nothing more than an involuntary descent from persons 
of Royal or Imperial rank. M. Allou adds that the spirit 
which is at the bottom of the proposed law, is one which, if 
ever it triumphs, will certainly make short work with the 
Senate. The very existence of a second body of that kind, 
not emanating directly from the same origin as the Chamber 
of Deputies, will no longer be tolerated so soon as it is found 
that it pleads for a larger and more genuinely tolerant spirit of 
Republicanism than any which the suspicions of the violent 
party are inclined to sanction. The Committee recommend a 
simple rejection of the Bill. \ ar 

It seems to us impossible to present a stronger Constitutional 
argument than this Report contains, nor can we think that if 
the difference between the two Chambers proves to be insur- 
mountable, and a dissolution ensues, M. Allou’s Report can 
fail to exert a great influence over the constituencies, and to 
sontribute to swell the party of liberty and order, against the 
party of jealous and cowardly suspicions. If France once con- 
sents to make an offence of lineage at all, she will soon be 
embarked in the disagreeable task of distinguishing the lineages 
which are dangerous from the lineages which are not; and 
then all the men of aristocratic birth, and some, perhaps, 
of the descendants of men of purely political reputation, may 
well come in for the ostracising brand. Nor will the 
matter end here. If his lineage is to put a bad mark against 
a man’s name, it will soon be argued,—very justly,—that 
associations and friendships are at least as powerful as 
lineage, in tempting a man into dangerous combinations. 
And so the policy of personal denunciation will be fairly in- 
augurated. It seems to us that the Senate can hardly 
Je better for its reputation as a political Body, than stand 
or fall by this declaration of Constitutional principles. If 
it fall, it will fall with the fall of Republican principles,— 
with that spirit of comprehensiveness without which a Re- 





. a 
public has no glory,—with the credit of the Republic itself, B 
if it succeeds in either persuading the Chamber, or stil] eae 
the country, to reject this most unjust and feeble me ? 
then it will take a different rank in the Constitution teeth “aaa 
time forward. It will have earned its right to pose ag rs 
shield and safeguard of the Republic against the frothy fu : 
of popular panic. And a more dignified attitude than this ri 
the second Chamber of the Republic, it is impossible, in ae 
opinion, to assume. t ‘ 





THE COMING TENANT-RIGHT BILL, 


i: is quite possible that Tenant-right for Great Britain ma 
occupy an unexpected share of attention in the ponte. 
Session. Many influential politicians are pressing a pre 
Agricultural Holdings Bill upon the Government; Lord 
Hartington promised that some measure should be brought 
forward; and many Liberal Members, especially from Scotland 
have expressed a fervent hope that there may be no further 
delay. Above all, the farmers themselves are growing enthu- 
siastic and angry. Their position in many districts, Essex 
especially, is growing worse thanever. They see no prospect of 
a good crop this year, prices do not rise, their capital is be. 
coming exhausted, and they have, especially in the South 
sold and pledged their live stock, from which alone they 
expect profit, to a most alarming extent. They are feed. 
ing sheep, in particular, from which the dealers alone 
will reap gain. They are, moreover, suffering more and 
more from what we may call an imaginative cause. Farmers, 
though not a sanguine race, are accustomed to encounter a 
bad year or two, and are well aware that in their business 
they more than other men must rely upon averages, rather than 
upon the results of any special year. The long continuance of 
the present distress has, however, daunted them; they have 
lost hope, and they are beginning, for the first time in this 
generation, to dread leases, instead of hankering after them, 
A long right of occupancy implies a long-continued claim 
for rent, and they think, if affairs do not improve, “a 
lease may prove nothing but a millstone.” The larger 
men among them are anxiously seeking, therefore, for a tenure 
which shall give security, yet not involve a lease; and they 
have hit upon a formula which they think sufficient. Not 
only the Farmers’ Alliance and its federated branches, but a 
part of the Central Chamber of Agriculture and its federated 
Chambers have adopted two demands,—that they shall be 
entitled to compensation for unexhausted improvements, and 
that the landlord shall not be permitted, even under con- 
tract, to increase rent in consequence of such improvements. 
The effect of these two measures will be, they think, that 
they may spend their money secure of its return, and may 
remain, without leases, nearly secure against eviction. 

The tenants will, we imagine, get a strong Bill. Part of 
their demand, that they should have security for unexhausted 
improvements, is obviously just. A man can live in a house 
without improving it, and, indeed, by living there deteriorates 
it; but a farmer cannot farm properly without improving the 
farm. Itis right that he should be compensated for outlays, and 
as it is of national importance that agriculture be good, it may be 
wise to forbid individual farmers from contracting themselves 
out of their claim. We do forbid all other contracts to 
the public injury, and if that one can be shown to be 
injurious, it may fairly be forbidden too. That argument 
is strong, and so are the tenant-farmers. They send up the 
county Members, they are angry enough to disregard party 
politics, and the landlords have for the moment very little 
influence. They are seeking tenants, not picking them, and 
can no more reject applicants for holding Alliance principles 
than they can reject them for carrying flowers in their button- 
holes on Sunday. The farmers may be perfectly sure that the 
Government will meet their wishes to the largest extent com- 
patible with justice, and will do their utmost to carry a sub- 
stantial Bill. 

We should say that, after much consideration, the whole 
demand of the Farmers will be made a principle of law,—that 
compensation for unexhausted improvements will be granted, 
even in defiance of contract ; and that the serious controversy 
will rage around the question of suspending freedom of con- 
tract, as regards increase of rent upon unexhausted improve- 
ments. That is a most grave demand, if, as we understand 
from the proceedings at the Alliance meeting, it is to be 
seriously pressed, and one which will rouse interests outside 
the Agricultural world. That a farmer should enjoy his improve- 
ments, if he remains, without increase of rent, based upon his 
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for the benefit of the farm, may be reasonable— 
vitality of the soil being the basis of improvement, the 

dlord who owns that vitality has some claim to a share—and 
a + all events be conceded as a principle of law; but that 
may a er should be forbidden to give a higher rent, if he 


own outlay 
though the 


_ = and has contracted to do it, is a serious demand. Let 
cued it to houses. J. Smith, with a thirty years’ lease of 


é ‘ll to run, wants a new bath-room, and builds one 
ee ene When the lease has expired, the owner 
rs “ that the bath-room has raised the value of the house five 
- ok, and puts that addition upon the rent. That seems 
hard, but Smith knew the terms of his lease, knew that when 
4 - ‘red he would have no rights, and still, to comfort 
himself during his term, made his improvement. Can it be 

. n just, to forbid both landlord. and tenant to 
wise, or even Just, oe : 
make such an agreement? The landlord, it is clear, will be 
snjured, for he will either have to forfeit his right of eviction 
and his higher rent, or pay for a bath-room he did not want 
to buy ; and the tenant will be injured, for he will be forbidden 
to build to his own hurt, even when desirous of so wasting 
his money. The effect of such a rule must be to induce the 
rural landlord to refuse permission to improve, lest he should 
lose his right of re-entrance without payment, and so to 
diminish the tenant’s liberty to put capital in the soil. That can 
hardly be to the benefit of agriculture, and besides, there is a 
more general principle to be considered. If we are to protect 
a tenant, always a grown man, presumably sane, and specially 
acquainted with his own trade, from injudiciously investing 
his own money, where are we to stop? Is the Legislature to 
tell Messrs. Swan and Edgar that the fancy for Japanese silks 
will not last, and that, consequently, they must not contract 
to buy those silks long in advance? The principle is exactly 
the same; and unless some great gain can be shown to arise 
to the community from the prohibition, it cannot be logically 
defended. Such gain was shown in Ireland, because the prin- 
cipal or sole occupation being agriculture, the farmers could not, 
however oppressed, throw up tkeir farms, and society itself 
was endangered by their misery ; but can any such argument 
be pleaded for this country ? In England and Scotland, surely, 
farming is but one business in a hundred, and the least gainful 
of all; while, as a matter of fact, farms are thrown up by 
thousands a year, without anybody, except the landlords, even 
noticing the fact. Society is not shaken, or even alarmed. 

We have no wish whatever to condemn off-hand a 
proposal adopted unanimously by such important bodies 
of skilled men, but we must point out to them that 
they are restricting their own liberties very seriously. A 
- farmer who may not make the contract he pleases is a farmer 
fettered. He may very well wish to say to a landlord, “If 
you will give me such and such privileges, say, the total 
extirpation of game, I, on my part, will, at the expiration of 
my term, accept any rent to be fixed by mutual consent, with- 
out valuation.” If that suits him, why should he be forbidden 
to make that arrangement? The farmers answer, ‘“ Because, 
if free contract is allowed, the landlord will compel us to 
surrender our right;” but where is the compulsion? The 
farmer has only to refuse to take the farm, and the land- 
lord must give way. The “ pull of the market” is with the 
tenant, and if it were not, farmers can combine. One 
of the speakers at the Alliance meeting on Tuesday spoke 
as if any form of free contract was fatal to the farmer, 
and indeed said, as the Times reports, that “freedom of 
contract meant ‘take the land on the landlord’s conditions, 
or leave it ;?” but is that true? Of course if it is true, then, 
in the interest of agriculture, freedom may be limited ; but is it 
true? The landlordssay that at present they can get noconditions 
atall, and the tenants say that their farms ruin them. Then where 
is there such compulsion to submit to the landlords, that to make 
agriculture possible the tenants must be deprived of their own 
most ordinary liberties? There may be reasons for such de- 
mands imperceptible to us, but they certainly seem to involve 
In principle Fixity of Tenure, and will be resisted by the land- 
lords just as strenuously ; while the landlords will be supported 
by men who very seldom act with them, but will dread other 
applications of the same idea. Everything in this country is 
leased out, from farms to public singers, and in all cases the 
terms of renewal are left to depend either upon contract or 
agreement. The farmers wish for an exceptional law against 
contract, and will find that, at first, at all events, the public is 
not with them. It will understand very well why rent should 
not be raised on them, because of their improvements, without 
their own consent ; but it will not understand why they should 
wish to debar themselves from the right of consenting. 








THE RITUALISTS AND THE EVANGELICALS. 


HE announcement that in the cothing election of a 
Proctor for the Clergy in Convocation to take the 
place of Canon Wilkinson, Prebendary Cadman will be 
opposed as too friendly to Ritualism, will surprise any one 
who has ever been inside his church. Yet the statement 
seems to be true, albeit it be strange, and coming so soon 
after the proceedings at the Islington Evangelical Conferences, 
and the controversy which has sprung out of them, it may 
be taken to indicate the formation of two distinct groups— 
using the word in the French sense—in the Evangelical party. 
Hitherto, the distinction between the extreme and the centre 
men in the High Church party has been very marked, but there 
has been nothing corresponding to it among the Evangelicals. 
Now, the omission is to be set right, and though the great 
body of the party will vote for Mr. Cadman, a few ardent 
spirits will seek a representative who has not suffered himself 
to be led astray by such blind guides as common-sense and 
Christian charity. The chief sinners at the Islington Con- 
ference were Canon Eliot and Mr. Goe, and besides the melan- 
choly defection revealed by their speeches, a correspondent of 
the Record has lately brought to light the fact that one at 
least of them practises what he preaches. The point that 
gave most offence in the Islington speeches was the “ level- 
ling-up”’ policy, which proposes to admit preaching in 
the surplice, surpliced choirs, and choral services into 
Evangelical churches. Mr. Goe contended that these 
practices, being in themselves harmless, and also as impart- 
ing “additional brightness and liveliness” to the service, 
“should be generously acknowledged as consistent with a 
loyal adhesion to Evangelical truth.” Mr. Eliot asked the 
Conference to have done with the huge mistake of “ wasting 
powder and shot against such mere irifles as surplices and 
choir boys, and the like.” It is difficult to go all lengths with 
Mr. Goe, because to do so would be to admit that a sermon 
may become brighter and livelier by being preached in a sur- 
plice, a conclusion which, for the sake of a large number of 
Churchgoers, we could heartily wish were true. But it is on 
no such trivial ground as this that the Extreme Left of the 
party rest their protest. One of the Record’s correspondents 
says boldly that the wonder at Islington was not that such a 
man as Canon Eliot should have made such a speech, but that 
such a man as Canon Eliot should have been allowed to speak 
at all. Rumours, it seems, from Bournemouth “ have often 
given pain,” The church of which Canon Eliot is Vicar has not 
served the purpose for which it was designed. It was built as 
a protest against the surrounding Ritualism ; it has really be- 
come Ritualist itself. Instead of playing the part of a “ warn- 
ing beacon,” Mr. Eliot has preferred to be a humble imitator, 
It is quite natural, therefore, that he should plead for more 
toleration to Ritualists,and protest against the ‘* disastrous policy 
of attempting to stay error by prosecutions and imprisonments.” 
He is not really the enemy of the Ritualists; consequently, 
he has no desire to see them turned out of the Church of 
England. One of his critics, indeed, has no doubt as to what 
his ultimate destination will be. He once knew a case exactly 
like his which ended in Rome, and it is to Rome that Canon 
Eliot is unconsciously marching. Nobody has yet been found 
to say that Mr. Cadman is also marching towards Rome, but 
it is quite possible that before the day of election comes, even 
this wonderful imagination will have been conceived and 
brought forth. 

The one fact of real interest about this singular con- 
troversy is the effect which it will have in the long- 
run on the relations of the two centre parties to one another. 
It is plain that there is at present less in common be- 
tween the Extreme and the Moderate Evangelicals, than 
there is between Moderate Evangelicals and Moderate High 
Churchmen. Nearly everything that Mr. Eliot said at Isling- 
ton might have been said by hosts of men who_ have always 
been accustomed to call themselves High Churchmen; and 
but for the prosecutions, which have greatly increased the 
fellow-feeling between the Moderate men and the Ritualists of 
the High-Church party, it would hardly occur to them that 
they and Mr. Eliot belonged to different Ecclesiastical parties. 
If the Evangelicals as a body take to preaching in the surplice, 
to having choral services sung by surpliced choirs, and to 
emphasizing the positive rather than the negative side of 
their faith—the points on which they and High Churchmen 
agree, rather than those on which they differ—it will be very 
difficult to draw a line between them and the High Church- 
men who have precisely the same kind of services, and preach 
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sermons not greatly differing from theirs. If this process 
were to go on without interruption, the two centres would 
‘naturally be drawn together, as against the Extreme Right on 
the one side, and the Extreme Left on the other. To the latter, 
the change would be of no importance. The Extreme Evan- 
-gelicals have always been weak, both in numbers and influence. 
But the Ritualists have beyond doubt gained a great deal from 
“their forming the extreme wing of a large party, and the 
-ataalgamation of the centres would mean that this source of 
strength would be cut off for the future. Instead of shading 
off by imperceptible degrees into the general body of High 
‘Churchmen, they would stand out in sharp antagonism to an 
enormous array of Moderate Churchmen, belonging professedly 
‘to neither party, and tending, therefore, to regard any party 
outside themselves as alien from the true spirit of the 
Church of England. If this rearrangement of parties were 
effected after the Ritualists had secured toleration, it might 
not greatly matter. But if it were effected before that time, 
it might make the conquest of toleration very much more 
difficult. The motive with which that toleration will be 
given will be, in most cases, a dislike of the possible conse- 
quences arising from the refusal of it, and the magnitude of 
“these consequences will greatly depend upon the number of 
the clergy who regard themselves as in some sort mixed 
up and bound to make common cause with the Ritualists. As 
long as the party lines between High Churchmen and Evan- 
gélicals remain where they are, many of the former will regard 
themselves in this light. ‘These men,’ they will say, ‘ go very 
niuch beyond me; but, after all, they are High Churchmen, 
and it is not for me to desert them when they are oppressed.’ 
But if the party lines are drawn differently—and the thing 
that comes most naturally to the mind of a Moderate High 
Churchman is his substantial identity with the Moderate 
Evangelical—he may be more inclined to look upon the Ritual- 
ists as simple disturbers of the Ecclesiastical peace. How the 
problem will work out depends mainly upon the extent to 
which Ritualism has really leavened the High-Church party. 
If the extent to which it has done this is considerable, the 
Moderate Evangelicals, on coming up to the point where the 
Moderate High Churchmen were yesterday, will find that they 
shave moved a day’s journey further on, and that the relative 
distance between them still remains what it was. Whether 
this will prove to be the case, nothing but time and experience 
can show. So far as merely a priori considerations go, the 
probabilities on both sides are curiously balanced. 





LORD RIPON AND THE BLACK ACT. 


TYWE Viceroy of India has not, we fear, been wise in once 
more bringing forward the old “Black Act,” but it is 
absurd to accuse him of “sentimentalism.” Lord Macaulay 
was no sentimentalist, and the proposal to make Europeans in 
India as liable to all Civil Courts as Natives are was originally 
his. Mr. Bethune was the very reverse of a sentimentalist, 
. and the second Black Act, extending the liability to criminal 
proceedings, was his, and was accepted by Lord Dalhousie, the 
least sentimental of mankind. The truth is, that for the last 
half-century every Viceroy, and a great majority of all Civilians, 

. have felt precisely as all reformers in the Eastern Mediterranean 
now feel about the Capitulations, that exemptions from jurisdic- 
tion because of nationality are always indefensible in theory, and 
occasionally injurious in practice. They create a privileged 
class, they diminish the motive for selecting Native Magistrates 
with care, and they make it more diflicult for poor natives, when 
injured by the privileged caste, to obtain swift and inexpensive 
redress. These arguments, in themselves very strong, are fortified 
in India by the dislike of the Executive to admit that its agents 
deserve distrust, by a profound desire to destroy the feeling 
that natives, even when entrusted with power, are watched 
more than Europeans would be, and by a distaste, only half- 
conscious, for the settlers, who are often very rough, and who, 
whether rough or refined, break the otherwise perfect uni- 
‘formity of obedience to official decrees. For all these reasons, 
and perhaps for one more, a desire to be able to say that per- 
fect equality is secured by British domination, successive 
Governments have stripped away the old European privileges, 
until only one remains. A European accused of breaking the 
law can be arrested, committed, tried, and condemned like 
anybody else; but only by the European officials. If the 
Magistrate is a native, he can only commit, and not 
condemn. This privilege, which is, in theory, at all events, 
offensive to Native Magistrates, it is now proposed to take 
away. 
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The non-official Europeans are naturally excited, and 
usual with most colonists, and especially colonists es: * 
sented in the governing body and debarred from ah 
training, indulge in exaggeration. They have, hoveaie: a 
case to put forward, which is briefly this. The reaion Gait 
makes it expedient that an accused person in England sh, . 
be tried by a jury—often a very foolish body—namel ere 
confidence in the law thus created, makes it expedient : 
an Englishman in Asia should, when accused, be tried b ws 
Englishman. He has no confidenc> in anybody else Pia 
destroying his confidence you make him a bad subject, apt Pa 
think it indispensable, in the absence of justice to dife H 
himself by illegal means. If he distrusts the Court he will 
terrorise the witnesses, and, perhaps, the magistrate W 
all see how that goes on in Ireland, and though the 
Anglo-Indian settlers are not like Irishmen, they are ye ; 
determined, very sensitive, and possessed of very Considerable 
means of inspiring terror. It is better to inspire them, ag at 
present they are inspired, with confidence in the lave, sila 
especially as, if placed under Native Magistrates, they would 
have some reason for distrust. Those Magistrates, as a bod 
do their work most creditably. The most bitter Entopees 
does not profess to doubt either their intelligence or their 
knowledge of law. They are free from direct corruption to a 
degree which in Asia is extraordinary, and exceedingly sensi. 
tive both to official rebuke and to public comment on their 
proceedings. So far, indeed, from oppressing the Europeans 
they would in a great many cases be far more afraid than the 
Civilians of the angry fuss which is excited by any suspicion of 
injustice to a European. But, on the other hand, they dislike 
the non-official Europeans exceedingly, detest their ways, their 
bearing, their modes of transacting business, and their 
presence altogether. They are often prejudiced against them, 
apt to believe complaints, and not unwilling to see their dis. 
like justified by proved charges. They would not, we believe 
be betrayed into law-breaking, but they would feel, as Trish 
gentlemen feel about agitators, no displeasure if the evid- 
ence of the Police is very clear. As to the danger of false 
accusations, on which the Times’ correspondent dwells, that 
would not be much increased by the change. Nothing stops a 
rich native, if he pleases, from suborning witnesses now; and 
a European Magistrate can no more detect that they are 
telling falsehoods than a Native Magistrate can, perhaps not 
quite so well. Still, the Native is prejudiced, as a Swiss 
Magistrate is prejudiced, against the noisy, independent, over- 
visible foreigner, whom he only half understands, and thinks 
insolent, when he is only wanting in knowledge of behaviour. 
A perception of that, intensified, of course, by the differences 
of civilisation, creed, and colour, and by the European’s feeling 
that he is the superior—which is true, or why are we in India?— 
destroys the settler’s confidence, and makes him, instead of a 
supporter of the laws, a bitter and dangerous enemy of the 
official system. His desire to escape from the country with a 
fortune, which is already his greatest disqualification as a good 
Indian citizen, is intensified, and he developes that unreasoning 
and incurable distrust and hatred of his Government which, 
more perhaps than any other single cause, overthrew the East 
India Company. This distrust, already wonderfully softened, 
for we can remember when it extended to every servant of the 
Government, without distinction of colour, will gradually fade 
away, and it is a pity to revive it, in order to carry prema- 
turely a reform not demanded by any consensus of Native 
opinion. 

If the opinion of the people of India were hostile to privilege, 
we should say the time for a rigid equality had arrived, but it 
is not so. The strangest and most interesting feature of the 
wonderful Indian system of administration, a system which 
strikes German, American, and French travellers alike with a 
profound admiration, is that it secures justice and order, while 
recognising individual rights to an extent which would seem 
to an ordinary jurist absolutely anarchical. There are said to 
be more than fifty systems of marriage, divorce, and inherit- 
ance legally in force in India, pleadable in our Courts, 
and dependent on personal privilege,—that is, caste or creed 
custom; and there are certainly five in active execution in 
every city. Monogamy, modified polygamy and_ limitless 


polygamy, divorce by suit, divorce on conditions, divorce at 
will, perpetual entail, distribution by will, equal division of 
inheritances, unequal division, division with females excluded, 
division with females only included, are systems all in force in 
the same district, and dependent on caste laws, creed laws, 
Certain ranks are ex- 
Certain classes, 


tribe laws, and even family customs. 
empted from certain modes of summons. 
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especially well-placed native ladies, are exempted from certain 
duties as witnesses ; certain families cannot be tried at all,— 
everywhere, at every turn, privilege, religious, or personal, or 


official, is formally acknowledged. This particular privilege 


. may, therefore, be acknowledged also, without creating any 


important anomaly, The Native Magistracy do not like it, 
though we should doubt if they are quite unanimous, the 
relief from responsibility being considerable—tke educated 
Natives of the coast fringe, who have imbibed European ideas, 
dislike it strongly; but the body of the people, whose 
acquiescence is our security, care nothing about it, and 
are either unaware of its existence—for, remember, ninety 
r cent. of all Natives in the huge interior have never 
spoken to an European in their lives—or regard it, as 
the Telegraph, we see, argues, as a natural and becoming 
rivilege of a superior caste. It can hardly be worth while, in 
the absence alike of popular feeling or of great visible mischief, 
to destroy the confidence in the law of an immensely valuable 
class of commercial pioneers. We understand Lord Ripon’s 
motive perfectly well, and have a great respect for the benevol- 
ence which resents even a slight passed upon the less power- 
ful strata of society ; but it is well to wait, till an opinion 
already rapidly advancing allows the change to be made almost 
as a matter of course. India is not the land where equality is a 
dream of the people, and while, in every country of Asia, we 
insist by force on the Capitulations, it is well to retain the argu- 
ment that even in our own dominions we find them useful. 





THE EAST-LOTHIAN ELECTION. 


INCE Monday, much ingenuity has been displayed, both 
in Scotland and here, in explaining the fact that on that 
day Lord Elcho, who is a follower of Lord Salisbury, but an 
advanced Land Reformer, polled 92 votes more in East Lothian 
than Mr. Finlay, who is a follower of Mr. Gladstone, but con- 
siders the present relationship between Church and State in 
Scotland as “ beneficial.” We are told that Lord Elcho 
was personally popular, though politically unenlightened, 
and that his father’s tenants, finding him as ready as 
his opponent to give them “compulsory compensation for 
unexhausted improvements, where they have added to the 
letting value of the farm,’ saw no reason why they 
should take advantage of the ballot to desert the Wemyss 
family. Then, it is contended that Mr, Finlay was the right 
man, but in the wrong place; that the Liberal managers 
in East Lothian should have secured a candidate pledged, 
like Mr. Craig Sellar, the Member for the Haddington Burghs, 
or Mr. Buchanan, who, at the last general election polled in 
East Lothian, on a smaller register, 25 votes more than did 
Mr. Finlay on Monday, not to oppose Scotch Disestablish- 
ment in Parliament. Finally, we are told that the election 
was decided not by general, but by local questions; that 
Mr. Finlay was beaten not on Church or’ Land, but on 
trawling. But one fact we have not seen any adequate 
attempt to explain,—that not far from 200 electors did 
not exercise their rights on Monday, that Lord Elcho’s poll 
was within some 50 votes of a bare majority of the consti- 
tuency. It is vehemently contended that the Dissenters who 
abstained from voting for Mr. Finlay were the merest handful, 
and we sincerely trust that this is the case. Nowhere have 
we seen the number of these abstainers—or “ abstentionists,”’ 
as they prefer to style themselves—placed at a higher figure 
than 25, or the difference between Mr. Buchanan’s poll in 1880 
and Mr. Finlay’s on Monday. How are the remaining 170 or 
80, who did not go to the poll, to be accounted for, as 
the contest was long and unprecedentedly keen, and desperate 
efforts, unknown at an ordinary election, were made on both sides 
to beat-up recruits. However this fact be explained, it must be 
reckoned as the one consoling fact for Liberals in connection 
with the East-Lothian election. There is every reason to 
believe that Lord Elcho’s poll of 492 represents the fighting 
strength of his party in the county, Its advance of twenty- 
three on his father’s vote in 1880 seems to be adequately ex- 
plained by the natural growth of the constituency and of Con- 
servatism in it,—not to speak of the “ unearned increment ” 
of faggot-votes or fictitious residenters. Even, therefore, if 
the County Franchise Act were not passed before another 
election, there is a sufficiently unpolled and presumably con- 
querable element in Haddingtonshire to turn the scale in 
favour of a good Liberal candidate. 
_ As it stands, however, the East-Lothian Election means that 
in Scotland parties are practically agreed as to Land Reform, and 
that if the Liberal supremacy is to be maintained at the next 








general election, a modus vivendi must be established between 
the followers of Mr. Gladstone who are without and those 
who are within the Kirk. So far as profession goes, Loré 
Elcho is virtually in line with the various bodies representative 
of the agricultural interest that this week have agreed to 
unite on Compensation for Improvements. It may be said 
that in Parliament Lord Elcho will forget his East-Lothian 
creed, and vote as English Conservatives do. But for one 
thing, it is by no means certain that English Conservatives 
will not prove as Radical as the Farmers’ Alliance itself on 
the subject of Tenant-right. Even if they are not, Lord 
Elcho will not vote with them. The history of the abolition 
of agricultural hypothec, which was the leading Scotch tenant’s 
question, before Compensation for Improvements became his 
ery, should not be forgotten. Conservative Members and 
candidates in Scotland opposed it, as long as they could: 
At last they were educated up to the acceptance of abolis 
tion by a series of disasters at the poll. The Scotch 
Conservatives who were returned at the general election of 
1874 were to a man pledged to abolition. They were certainlz 
dilatory in keeping their pledges, but in the long-run they did 
keep them, in spite of the opposition of their English brethren, 
who endeavoured—somewhat languidly, it must be admitted— 
to raise the cry of “ The Law of: Distress in danger!” As it 
was after 1874, so it will be now. If tenant-right in some form 
becomes, as it evidently will become, a leading Parliamentary 
question in the Session that is about to commence, Lord Elche 
will be asked to keep the promises he made in East Lothian, 
—and he will keep them. In respect of the general lines of 
legislation, the land question in the Lowlands of Scotland 
—the land question in the Highlands is a very different 
thing—is as good as settled, at all events until the County 
Franchise Bill is passed, and it be ascertained what the 
agricultural labourer has to say for himself. 

There is manifestly a sad want of light, and still more cf 
leading, in regard to the Church question, in the Scotch 
Liberal camp, at the present moment. We think the Dissenters 
who on Monday abstained from voting for Mr. Finlay, and so 
reduced his poll, made a decided, if not a grave mistake, even 
from their own Disestablishment point of view. Mr. Finlay 
is a sound Liberal and a capable politician, and in every way 
aman worth returning to Parliament. His very firmness in 
declining to vote for Disestablishment is promising ; he whe 
declines to yield to’ pressure, may yield to suasion. Froza 
the stand-point of the practical politician, too, his position 
is unassailable. The question of Scottish Disestablishmen’ 
cannot and ought not to be dealt with, till the passing of tho 
County Franchise Bill gives an opportunity for eliciting the 
opinion of those persons most interested in the Kirk. Oa 
the other hand, the Scotch -Disestablishers deserve all respect 
and consideration,—such respect and consideration as they have 
obtained from Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington. The United 
Presbyterian Church, the third most important religious body 
in Scotland, is distinctly and openly Voluntary, and therefore, 
cannot fail to support and agitate for Disestablishment. The 
Free Church has thrown itself into the movement, acceptirg 
the Patronage Abolition Act of 1874 as a challenge to it to 
assail the Kirk. It may have abandoned its original ecclesias- 
tical principles in doing so, but there is no doubt as to the fact. 
The vote for Disestablishment at the last meeting of the Free 
Church Assembly was 472, as against a total of 158 in favour 
of other proposals for letting the Kirk alone and delaying 
the assault on it. It is perfectly idle to describe a movement 
so supported in a democratic Church as a merely “ clerical ” 
one. No just Churchman in Scotland denies that the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches between them contain a 
large portion of the earnest religious feeling, industry, and 
respectability of the country. No just Liberal denies thai 
their movement—though it may be premature, and politically 
a mistake—is in the direction of that complete religious 
equality which he accepts as one of his ideals. 

The conduct of the particular Disestablishers in East Lothian 
who on Monday abstained from voting for Mr. Finlay, though 
much to be regretted, is not inexplicable. Rightly or wrongly, 
they think the Disestablishment question the most important of 
purely Scotch problems at the present time. They are bent on 
educating Scotch Members and candidates for Parliament upto 
their standpoint, and they have so far succeeded, that they claim 
such representatives of official Scotch Liberalism as the Lord- 
Advocate and Mr. Craig Sellar as converts. They were bitterly 
disappointed that there should have been chosen as Liberal 
candidate for East Lothian a politician who, from their point 
of view, is reactionary, as compared with: the candidate of 
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1880. They justify their abstention finally on the ground 
that Monday’s election was only a bye one, with which the 
fate of Mr. Gladstone or the Liberal Party was not bound 
up. We believe that they have acted wrongly, but we also 
believe that they have acted on principle; and that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington would be the first to admit this. 
Yet during the course of the election they have been told 
almost daily by the influential Edinburgh journal whose 
exertions in the interests of its party are marked by zeal 
rather than sweet reasonableness, that they are “ busy- 
bodies,”’ “ dictators,” and “‘crotcheteers.” ‘If half-a-dozen 
men in East Lothian may compel the Liberal Party to declare 
as a whole for Disestablishment, why may not half-a-dozen 
anti-vaccinators in any other place compel the Liberal Party 
to declare against vaccination ? What *’ism’ is there that under 
such a proposition would not have to be made an article of Liberal 
faith? As if Disestablishment could, from the Liberal point 
of view, be placed on the same platform as anti-vaccination ! 
As if a movement which at bottom is one for the establish- 
ment of religious equality could be dismissed as an “’ism”’! 
Writing like this, though it may be meant to support the Liberal 
cause, is calculated to do more harm than a score of Noncon- 
formist “‘abstentions” to a Liberal candidate, even to so 
courteous and fair-minded a candidate as Mr. Finlay. For it 
means, not of course in intention, but in effect, the substitu- 
tion of a Tory policy of exasperation for a Whig policy of 
opportunism and conciliation. 

If such a policy is persisted in, if Liberal Dissenters and 
Liberal Churchmen are set by the ears, nothing but party 
mischief, if not disaster, will be the result. We do not, indeed, 
believe that the Nonconformists of Scotland would, in the 
event of Mr. Gladstone’s having soon to appeal to the country 
on any fundamental question of Liberal policy, insist on sacri- 
ficing him and it to Disestablishment. But they might not be so 
loyal to any other leader. Above all, they clearly do not consider 
themselves bound to postpone the national consideration of the 
question they have so much at heart, sine die. It seems 
reasonable, however, that they should defer the formal raising 
of it until after the passing of the County Franchise Act, on the 
distinct understanding that then the issue shall not be shirked. 
Such, at least, seems to be the idea of Mr. Asher, the Scotch 
Solicitor-General, as indicated on Tuesday in a speech to his 
constituents of the Elgin Burghs,—a speech which, from its 
candour and freshness, is indicative of something more like a 
reserve force in Scotch politics than anything we have read for 
along time. Is it not possible for a truce to be established 
between Liberal Dissenters and Liberal Churchmen, on some 
such terms and for some such period as have been suggested ? 
Here is an achievement worthy of and open to Lord Rosebery, 
the most popular and conciliatory of Scotch Liberals,—one, 
too, which would make him Minister for Scotland in an 
incomparably higher sense than the departmental one. 








SACRED ANARCHY. 

E just drew attention last week to the remarkable 
letter in the Doily News of February 2nd, on the 

oreed of M. Elisée Reclus, the great geographer and socialist, 
who sympathises so cordially with the Nihilist conspirators of 
Lyons, and was willing to share his imprisonment with Prince 
Krapotkine, if he could provoke the French Government to 
include him among the victims of their prosecution. But the 
subject well deserves a somewhat closer attention, for it is in- 
Jeed perhaps the most curious phenomenon of the present day. 
What M. Elisée Reclus appears to believe is this,—that if once 
you can dissolve all existing institutions—Government, first of 
all—and especially get rid of the use of force in any organised 
way, men will then freely co-operate, first, in working for the 
production of what all need, and then in sharing—nof, if 
we rightly understand him, equaily, but in some reason- 
able proportion or other, the exact rectitude of which it 
will not be worth while to dispute—the produce which 
all have concurred to bring into existence. That we 
may not be supposed to put utterly incredible opinions 
into the great geographer’s mouth, we will quote his exact 
language :—“ Anarchists object, not to Governments alone, but 
to every sort of authority. ‘What would you do on board a 
ship in a storm?’ I asked M. Reclus. ‘As Greek sailors,’ he 
answered; ‘ choose the ablest mariner amongst us—the one with 
the best coup d’wil—to take the management of the ship. But 
we should neither treat him as a captain nor call him one,— 
simply carry out his directions, as one has to carry out the direc- 








ti i 
ions of a surgeon who performs an operation, Every man 
his métier.’ ‘And this great division of property,’ I inguj ° 
‘how would you bring that about?’ ‘ We don’t intend tob i 
it about at all,’ was his reply; ‘ we are not so béte ag to 
that it is either desirable or possible to make an e Pt ep 
qual division 
of property. But we look upon all property as the commo 
possession of humanity, and we consider that it should be ¢ . 
joyed in common. There is enough for all, and all should an 
and all enjoy the fruits of their labour. But this end can never 
be attained by Governments, or through irresponsible deputies - 
we propose, therefore, to put an end to both.’ ‘How, in that 
case, would you protect the weak from the strong, how put down 
crime and punish criminals; for the destruction of authorit 
would imply the abélition of tribunals, police, and scldien 
‘The man who commits a crime,’ he said, ‘ interferes with my 
freedom, impedes my liberty of action. He would be brought 
before one of the groups into which society would spontaneously 
resolve itself, and—I do not say punished—restrained. But we 
should not require courts and policemen for that.’” The seriong 
belief that all property is to be enjoyed in common, and that 
there will yet be no scramble for the enjoyment of it, limited ag 
it is in quantity, or at least no scramble which “ the groups into 
which society would spontaneously resolve itself” would not be 
able “to restrain” without “punishing,” is one of those 
amazing states of mind which it takes a good deal of 
consideration to distinguish from sheer insanity. The man 
who said that he was the son of Apollo, and when reminded 
that he had formerly spoken of himself as the son of Jupiter, 
promptly replied, “So I am, but by a different mother,” wag 
hardly, to our conception, ina more hopeless condition of confusion 
than the man who at the same time regards all our existing in. 
stitutions as the mere result of artificially applied force, and yet 
refuses to see that the disposition to apply such artificial force 
must itself be natural, else Government could never have reached 
the dimensions it has. What M. Elisée Reclus and his friends 
virtually say is this,—‘ Society, as we have it, is the child of 
artifice ; our desire to return to a happier state of things is the 
child of Nature,’ and when we turn upon them, and say, ‘ yet 
we thought you regarded your own violent and exceptional 
measures for producing anarchy as the children of artifice, 
they reply virtually, like the lunatic,—‘ So we do, but by a 
different mother.’ 


Men who are driven into paradoxes of this fierce description 
cannot, of course, whatever their command of definite knowledge 
—and M. Elisée Reclus’s command of it is said to be absolutely 
enormous—be regarded as rational beings. It is not rational in 
any sense to talk of the groups into which society would resolve 
itself, as soon as existing institutions were dissolved, as having 
to commence anew the restraining functions of those institu- 
tions, and yet to arraign all our present arrangements of that 
kind as absolutely bad; it is not rational, in any sense, to talk 
of the impossibility of making any equal division of property, 
and yet to represent it as the most natural thing in the world 
that all property and all work should be shared by all, without 
any arrangements for forcibly equalising the proportions. All 
this reminds us of the violent incongruity of which we have so 
much experience in dreams, and so little, as a rule, in waking 
hours. But, perhaps, the oddest thing of all is to note the highly 
artificial character of some of the moral obligations to which 
these Anarchists passionately cling, while they denounce courts 
of justice, marriage, punishment, police, all the ordinary out- 
come of our common life, with such unimaginable resent- 
ment. In the earlier part of his letter, the Daily News 
correspondent had explained that Prince Krapotkine is @ 
foreigner who was never domiciled in France, that he might 
very likely have got his sentence declared void by appeal- 
ing to the highest Court on this question as to his liability 
to the provisions of the French law; but, said M. Elisée Reclus, 
“ he would rather die, than take advantage of an opportunity by 
which his companions in misfortune could not equally profit.” 
And M. Elisée Reclus, it is declared, shares these highly honour- 
able prepossessions to the utmost point. “ A few days ago, when 
in all earnestness he placed himself at the disposal of the Lyons 
examining Judge, he informed his mother that he might have to 
go to prison. ‘ Go,’ she answered, ‘ if you consider it your duty.’ 
He has further proved his willingness to enter the lion’s den, by 
asking the Prefect of Lyons for an order to visit Prince Krapot- 
kine at the Maison d’Arrét; and if he receives the order, he will 
go.” In other words, while all the ordinary bonds of society 
seem to these Anarchists bonds in the basest sense, the highly 
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complex instincts which go by the name of “ honour,” and which 
appear to impose on colleagues the duty of suffering simul- 
‘ansonaly in the same cause, even when they cannot alleviate 
each other’s sufferings by so doing, except so far as the very 
thought that they are all suffering simultaneously, though not 
in any actual companionship, for the same cause, may perhaps 
constitute such an alleviation,—are glorified for them into almost 
religious impulses. Yet is it possible to conceive any instincts 
more subtly evolved from the very depth of that social life which 
produces all the conventions, than this delicate sense of esprit 
de corps which considers it almost disgraceful to live at ease 
while a friend who shares all your views is suffering for those 
views, and while you might, if you pleased, be suffering for them 
too? There are plenty of primitive social conditions in which 
such a feeling as this would be simply unintelligible,—in which 
men who would willingly go to the stake to save a friend, would 
be wholly unable to see any opportunity of easing his suffer- 
ings by merely bringing to his knowledge that another of 
his colleagues who might be comparatively happy and at 
rest, had voluntarily elected to be miserable too. Yet this 
highly artificial thread of honour apparently binds these men 
who are crying out for the immediate loosing of all the more 
ordinary bonds of social life. 


Nevertheless, the explanation of the riddle—so far as it has 
an explanation—will probably be found in this highly ideal 
side of the Anarchists’ feelings. The less compulsory, the more 
shadowy, is the thread which ties them, the more obedience 
they yield it. Weare not quite sure, for instance, that if M. 
Blisée Reclus could get Prince Krapotkine out of prison by 
simply offering to suffer for him, he would feel it half as much 
his duty to do this, as he would to suffer simultaneously 
with the Prince, so that neither should get any advantage 
(except, perhaps, some vague sense of spiritual companion- 
ship) from the other’s sufferings. The moment you render 
it possible for one of the comrades to think of the other 
as selfish for taking advantage of his friend’s sacrifice, that 
moment probably you kill the desire in him thus to help his 
friend. Prince Krapotkine would not hear of availing himself 
of an excuse which would have rendered him more fortunate 
than his fellow-prisoners. M. Elisée Reclus is quite eager to 
go to prison, also. But if either of them thought that the 
other was really gaining happiness at his expense, would not the 
shadowy sense of obligation die away in some feeling of re- 
proach ? We conjecture that what the Anarchists feel so bitterly 
is the assumed selfishness of human institutions. Marriage, 
for instance, they say, is an attempt to supply the deficiencies 
of the obligations prompted by love and honour. And they de- 
clare that there ought to be no attempt to supply these deficiencies 
by any less delicate equivalent. Courts of justice and police are 
an attempt to make men do what they ought, for reasons which 
do not appeal to the consciences, but only to the fears, of men. 
Such attempts are looked upon as evil. Again, individual 
property is a sort of selfishness in itself, a desire to 
shut somebody out from enjoying, that you may your- 
self enjoy. Such a feeling is supposed to be detestable. The 
only answer we know to such ravings is that the provisions 
which make it impossible for two men to be nourished at the 
same time by the same food and the same drink, appear to 
involve the impossibility of a perfect communal life, and that 
the rest of our life is also modelled on lines in which the ex- 
clusiveness of various moral and spiritual feelings has an equally 
prominent share. What, however, the Anarchists appear to feel 
is the truth that there are certain parts of our human enjoy- 
ments which are not thus naturally exclusive of the joys of 
others, that these are some of the highest parts, and that the 
arrangements of human society often give an almost coarse 
prominence to those selfish feelings which assert themselves 
at the cost of others. That may be true, and it may do 
something to explain the astonishing paradox that learned 
and, in a sense, honourable men, indulge so passionate a 
disgust for society as they find it, that they wish to break down 
every existing institution, and to start de novo, with nothing 
but fine feelings for guides. But if it does something—a 
very little—to explain that enormous paradox, it leaves the 
greater part of it unexplained. It leaves quite unexplained 
how it is that these men ignore the fiercely competitive— 
the scrambling—side of human nature altogether, at the 
very time when they themselves are compelled to begin 
the scramble by throwing dynamite about amongst the help- 
less and innocent victims of their own destructive instincts. It is 





strange indeed, that these men cannot see that the very im- 
periousness of their own desire to destroy all the powers that 
be,—reckless as they are of the consequences to numbers who 
ought to be as much regarded by them as their own political 
associates,—is the witness of that selfish fighting and scrambling 
instinct in themselves which they profess to hope that they may 
supersede by their communal arrangements for thefuture. The 
party of Anarchy uses force to destroy government, in the hope 
of moulding everything to human good without any further use 
of force; but in using that force, it betrays the secret of its 
own necessary failure. It is really appealing to the very instincts 
now properly organised in government, and appealing to them 
expressly for the purpose of bringing all government to an end ; 
and a more hopeless wild-goose chase than this, it is impossible 
for even human ingenuity to invent. 





A NEEDED ETIQUETTE. 
HERE are plenty of Etiquettes in the world—too many, 
most reasonable folk would say—but yet we feel inclined. 
to suggest an addition to the number. We want it to be made 
an etiquette that a man who announces that he is seeking rest 
should be let alone. Nobody questions that in the burry and 
strain of modern intellectual life, a necessity has arisen for periodic 
rest, such as our grandfathers, whose lives were slower, never 
felt. The handicraftsman has reduced his stint of labour on 
the average by two hours a day, but the class which uses its 
brains works as it never yet worked, and is harassed as it never 
was harassed before, till physicians are recognising “ overwork ” 
as a specific cause of disease, and a few of them are making 
the effects of over-cerebration, under a hundred names, a distinct 
specialty. There are, we believe, at least three first-class 
doctors in London whose incomes flaw almost entirely from 
men with brains whicl ittered, w 
seldom know what is t! 
and all confess that the rt 
strung,” or “gone to pieces,” or “so excited’ cnat they can 
neither sleep, nor work, nor remain quiet. They do not say, 
with Mrs. Gamp, “ which fiddle-strings is weakness to expredge 
my nerves this night !”—but that is their permanent condition. 
In this last Parliamentary Recess, the public attention has been 
called to half-a-dozen such cases, the Head of her Majesty’s 
Government, the Leader of Opposition, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the President of the Local Government Board, and 
two or three other well-known men, having been ill with ill- 
nesses of different kinds and degrees all traceable in one 
way or another to overstrain. They are but samples, and 
poor samples, of thousands more—English Ministers being 
almost invariably men of exceptional vitality—from studying 
whose complaints the specialists have become abnormally dis- 
cerning. They can tell almost at a glance where anxiety has 
been the cause of disease, and where, as sometimes, though 
seldom, happens, it must be sought in actual over-work ; where 
drugs or alcohol have assisted the decay of nervous force, and 
where asceticism, tried as a remedy, has seriously injured the 
resisting power, diminishing the fuel, till every day threatens to 
empty the store. They differ considerably, we are told, in their 
practice, some having a lingering faith in the milder narcotics, 
which others have lost; and some in sleep by itself, which others 
think is only perfectly recuperative when it comes unsought— 
the phenomena of sleep, and especially the differences in the 
quality of sleep, are not half investigated—but they all agree 
in’ recommending perfect “rest.”’ Their patients, who have 
instinct to guide them, and some memories of quick recovery 
during accidental or incidental lulls in life, always agree with 
them, but always start in reply the question how the rest is to 
be obtained. It is, as Society is now constituted, the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to get, as difficult as “the silence 
that is in the starry skies” is- to secure in London. The 
professional classes have managed, with much more difficulty 
and expense than is always suspected, to beat the remain- 
der of the world into allowing them a few weeks’ holiday 
in the year, seldom more than six, during which they may 
be absent without affronting constituents, or clients, or 
patients, or business connections; and if the holiday can be 
made to fit the momentary need, one condition of rest has been 
obtained. Very often, however, it will not fit, and then rest is 
nearly hopeless. The pecuniary sacrifice of going away wholly 
during the busy season is often too heavy to be borne, and rest 
at home is unobtainable. The work to be done flows in, the 
world has none of the pity for coming illness which it has for 
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:actual illness or for grief, it is impossible to seal up the house— 
-.except by persistent lying—and the unhappy man, who feels as 
if his head were going from weariness, who would be let alone if 
-he’had a fever, or spared all intrusion if his wife were dead, is 
"harassed by all around him without remorse, and, indeed, with 
the feeling that they are conferring favours. If the sufferers are 
eminent, the case is even worse. ‘he obscure can, if driven 
desperate, get away, and once away, can lose themselves, out 
of reach of letters or telegrams; but the great have not that 
power. For them, there is but one retreat from the storm of 
communications,—the deck of a yacht, which, once on the open 
water, is such a refuge, so charming a retreat from the troubles 
-of the world and the pestering of a too perfect Post, that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, though he is no Viking, or lover of Kings- 
i ley’s “Wind of God,” wisely sought it even in midwinter, 
- and with the dreaded Bay to cross, He was, we believe, 
‘quite right; and, as luxury and common-sense advance, 
we shall yet see hospital steamers in the Mediterranean, 
and yachts advertised with captains who are “thoroughly 
experienced in avoiding letters, suppressing telegrams, 
and prohibiting communications with the outside world.” 
But everybody cannot go to sea. Half of the over- 
‘tasked detest blue water, and the noises, and the smells; while 
- of the remaining moiety, eighty per cent. want their wives or 
- daughters to be with them, and will not inflict on patient nurses 
the purgatory of a chopping sea. Nothing exhilarates those 
who enjoy it like the water, and nothing so rapidly lowers those 
who detest its unrest or its noise. For the majority, the sea 
is uo refuge; and in England, or near England, where is 
* there one for those whom the world watches? Sark has 
not been made, as it should be, the retreat of the weary. 
Hardly even on the Mediterranean is there rest, for not 
‘to.mention the followers of the god Dynamite, who roam 
as widely as the servants oc++the Sheikh of the Moun- 
tains did in the middle ages, and are far more terrible 
—for, after all, you could defeat a dagger, and are always at 
the mercy of dynamite—the Mediterranean retreats are as open 
as.London to the post and to the wire. Their infatuated in- 
habitants are as proud of many deliveries as ‘of infrequent 
main drains. The letters and the messages are always pouring 
in, and even if they are stopped by faithful secretaries or 
' loving friends, there is always the thought, absent on board 
ship, that something disagreeable which you ought to know 
is being kept back from you in mercy. A grave face means 
a hidden telegram with a death in it. Then there are 
the callers, all anxious to compliment; and the officials, all 
eager to be attentive; and the public, all crazy with an imbecile 
- curiosity, or with the natural desire to see what a great man is 
- like. Continentals do not crowd, but they do stare. Mr. Glad- 
stone has had the training of a quarter of a century, but, except 
to.a King or a great statesman, what a horrible burden, when 
one is brain-weary, those platoons of eyes must be! Leta theatre 
lock at you suddenly, and see; and in the case supposed, that 
you are great, that you are weary, and that you need air, every 
road, every hill-side, every wood is but a theatre the more. ‘There 
is no escape, save at night, and even then the thought must 
come that you are living under a microscope, and that over a 
‘hundred wires are speeding messages telling mankind all you 
have done, and said, and eaten and left untasted, what you wear, 
what you do, to whom you speak, and what it may at all events 
be imagined that you said. If a Prince comes, he brings a 
secret message; if a Pretender calls, he is asking permission for 
a Revolution. The room of the sick American statesman 
swarms with interviewers, but they can only be just a shade 
worse than the bulletin-makers, who will not let Mr. Gladstone 
‘look down from a balcony on a Carnival without recounting how 
showers of confetti—nasty comfits, part plaster, part flour, and 
part dyes—only excited him to boyish glee. 

Now, why should not the Doctors, and the leaders of fashion, 
and the journalists, among them establish an etiquette binding 
the world, when once a man has announced that he is seeking 
rest and is in retreat from his fellow-men, to leave him tem- 
porarily alone? Could not they make it a social outrage to call 

- 04 a Quietist—there must be a word, and as the sect is extinct, 
that will do—to send a letter to him without imperative neces- 
sity, to stare at him as he passes, or to record his movements 
more than once a day, or with the smallest particularity? A 
dozen men in London, if they only agreed, could shut up the 
gveat microscope whenever a Quietist came within its field; 
and a few physicians, a few great ladies, and a few Club 








men could soon secure the remainder of the required im. 
munities. They are secured very fairly well for men who 
are in grief. No one insists on seeing a man whose daughter 
is dying or wife dead, or writes to a man known to he in deep 
corrow, or feels affronted because he is avoided on the day of 
the funeral of a dear relative. Suppose we extend that pity to 
the brain-weary, and regard the announcement that “ Master 
is Qaiet till the 10th,” as a sufficient reason for our friend's 
temporary disappearance from the world? Let us make 
it a bétise to pester the avowedly tired, and “bad form” to 
intrude, even by a letter, on a time of retreat. He might 
get rest then, even at home, which is sometimes the 
best place, without the distracting thought that in seeking 
rest he is insuring enmity, and that his sleep of a fort. 
night will be blamed as a fortnight of neglected duty. The 
etiquette would be no more burdensome to the public than the 
etiquette which in Catholic countries—are there any left P—once 
compelled respect for a “retreat,” or than the often discreditable 
fear which secures to a patient with scarlet-fever or diphtheria 
such admirable immunity from the visits of his closest friends, 
It would hurt nobody, while it would greatly help to secure to 
invalids, whose lives are usually valuable, a chance of con- 
valescence, even when they cannot rush to a Mediterranean 
island, or pay for a steam yacht for themselves. The perfect 
sanatorium for the weary man would be Roraima: suppose we 
barricade his dwelling with Etiquettes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EAST-LOTHIAN ELECTION, AND ITS LESSONS, 
(To THE Eprror oF THe “ SPecraTor.”’] 

Srr,—There is no Tory reaction in East Lothian. Mr. Finlay’s 
supporters allege this morning, in their anger, that a consider. 
able number of those who voted for Mr. Buchanan in 1880 
went over yesterday, and voted against Mr. Finlay in 1883, 
The statement seems quite baseless. The real cause of the 
smallness of Mr. Finlay’s poll, in so far as it can be traced, 
seems to be his position on Scotch Disestablishment. Hence 
resulted, first, a chill to the Liberalism of the county; and 
second, positive abstentions at the poll. 

You think these refusals to vote were not justified. Asa 
Scotch elector, I venture to think otherwise. I think they were 
both justified and called for, purely in the interest of the party. 
If our party, or if any party, had the prospect of getting rid of 
this Church question in Scotland, or of postponing it in- 
definitely, the case might be otherwise. But it is not so. 
The Liberal party in Scotland, by the mouth of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington, has deliberately, publicly, and 
repeatedly, in Parliament and out of it, adopted this 
Scotch Church question as a question of existing injustice 
to be in some way set right. That it can only be set right by 
Disestablishment, they have by no means said. But that Dis- 
establishment, as one of the possible courses, is to be considered 
by Scotland, and considered by it even in the course of this 
Parliament, was explicitly put by the Prime Minister, in his 
formal answer to the communications made to him on different 
sides in 1869. I need not say that even were these facts away 
the position of the non-established Presbyterians in Scotland is 
such as to make it very certain that they will not submit to the 
obvious and insolent inequality of the present state of matters. 
This question, then, is in some form inevitable, and it is not 
Liberals alone who know it. Dr. Norman Macleod, as Modera- 
tor, told Mr. Gladstone that in bringing forward the Patronage 
Act of 1874, when the Conservative Government was in power 
they had in view “ the reconciliation of the Free Churches,” and 
the Lord High Commissioner to the Church, Lord Aberdeen, 
has just confessed that the failure of that measure was due to 
the fact that this view was not more publicly stated, and that 
Scotch Nonconformists were not frankly consulted about it. 
The Conservatives had their innings then, and failed, for such 
reasons. The Liberal party has them now, and it has gone 
farther than the Conservative party did, by admitting the 
general question of justice, and referring it to Scotch electors 
for an answer. 

Now, in these circumstances, Mr. Finlay could not have com- 
plained even if a Haddingtonshire elector simply said, “ You 
must answer Mr. Gladstone’s question by voting, like me, for 
Disestablishment in Scotland.” Such a strong course might 
conceivably have been the best for the party, as well as for 
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abstract justice. But Mr. Finlay, acting under very bad advice, 
and thrust without proper inquiry upon a local association, 
went much farther than declining to vote for Disestablishment. 
He pledged himself to vote against it, and at the same time 
gave and suggested no other solution of the question of justice. 
He seemed throughout to deny that any such question of 
justice existed. In so acting, he set himself in opposition to the 
dine already taken by the leaders of his party. He not only 
rejected the answer which East Lothian ought to give to the 
question, he rejected the question itself, to the solution of which 
(for Scotland, not for England) the Liberal party is pledged. In 
so doing, he did his best to split up that party, and, in my judg- 
ment, made it the duty of the Liberal electors not to vote for 
shim,—at least, in the recent contest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
February 6th. A Scorcu Lrserat. 





EGYPTIAN SEPOYS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

‘giz,-—1 will only trouble you with a very short note of explana- 
tion, in answer to your question about my remarks of last week. 
{do not wish the English troops to leave Egypt. My remarks 
under the head of “ Mahommedan Self-Government” had 
regard to the political situation created by the scheme which 
Lord Granville was said to have adopted. This political situa- 
‘tion seemed to me a very happy compromise between absolute 
‘annexation by England and absolute acceptance of Arabi’s 
programme. We defeated and removed Arabi, yet we gave— 
or are about to give—nominal self-government to the Egyptians. 
My object was to show that the tremendous guarantees secured 
‘by England in her command of the Army and Gendarmerie, in 
‘her influence over finance and railways, &c., made the nominal 
or theoretical self-government accorded to the Egyptians of no 
real consequence. Europe was fully protected, in law, in finance, 
cand in police administration, by the fact that all important offices 
were in European hands. The Khedive, our faithful ally during 
fast summer’s campaign, might well be left the control of purely 
native affairs, and the reward or punishment of purely native 
politicians. This is quite another matter to the question of 
withdrawing our troops. I am not prepared to give any opinion 
‘on such a point, without knowing the exact state of the new 
Egyptian Army, and the exact amount of Naval force that we 
may intend to keep in Egyptian waters. It has never been 
thought possible to trust India entirely to Sepoys, nor would 
it, I suppose, be possible to trust Egypt, forsome time to come, 
entirely to a native organisation. But there is a wide difference 
between withdrawing altogether from a country, and with- 
‘drawing every unnecessary man. A few battalions, nay, even 
a few companies, of Englishmen, prudently left behind, might 
be quite enough to give confidence to the Khedivial Army. It 
must not be forgotten that the red-coat is greatly respected, just 
now, in Egypt.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, B.C., February 5th. J. Hitary SKINNER. 





IRISH REFORMS. 
[To tux Eprtor o¥ THE “‘ SpEecTATOR.””] 
Sir,—I have read with pain, almost with distrust of the 
future, your article on “ Ireland and the Proposed Reforms.” 
True it is that you advocate that concession of local govern- 
ment which, from your limited field of view, must needs be the 
most perilous of experiments. But like a great proportion of 
the English people, per incwriain probably, and of the Revolu- 
tionary party from design, no mention is made of Ulster. Yet 
Ulster is sound in loyalty and obedience to the Imperial idea to 
the very core. The Imperial Colony of 1644 has begotten the 
men of the Imperial Province of 1883. And I speak of what I 
‘know, and that you may know it also, I enclose the reports of a 
land conference of delegates of the Tenant Farmers of Ulster, 
over which a private gentleman presided, the proceedings being 
opened by two tenant-farmers. Every Tenant-right Association 
of Ulster sent its delegates. (There was a meeting of import- 
ance, just one hundred years ago, by delegation, at Dungannon, 
with somewhat memorable consequences.) ‘here was neither 
hint nor prompting from landlord or agent, nor harsh word or 
rebuke for either; nay, rather sympathy at the results of the 
* present legislation. The attention given to the speakers was 
profound, and uninterrupted by cry of ‘wrath or denunciation. 
The verdict,—that of self-respecting men, after the old Scottish 
and English fashion, of following natural leaders; but if these 
fail, of selecting guides for themselves. There was abundant 
evilence that the certainty, rather than the precipitancy, of 





reforms was desired. Fifty years of political communion with 
all classes of English and Irish voters—actual and voters ex- 
pectant—have taught me when men are in earnest. Ulster is 
in earnest now. Read, and judge. We are determined that 
within our borders the unclean spirit of Home-rule shall find 
no abiding-places or rest. But in the three Provinces beyond, 
the process of conversion to honesty and obedience to law must 
needs be protracted. 

From Goshen and the flesh-pots of Egypt to the pools of 
Jordan, the journey required the lapse of forty years and the 
lives of a generation. A generation of Irish life will barely 
accomplish the redressing of the scale out of Ulster. Yet men’s 
minds are in preparation for reception of neglected truths. The 
clod is broken up, and it may be hoped that seed-time is at 
hand. But there must be neither doubt nor pause in applying 
the means of repression of crime. I say repression, and of 
developing free, honest thought. Yourself have said that a 
persistent policy of twenty years is required. I agree, out of 
Ulster. Ulster is ready.—I am, Sir, &c., WAVENEY. 

The Castle, Ballymena, County Antrim, February 6th. 





THE? MILES PLATTING CASE. 
(To tHe EpitTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You are unjust to the Bishop of Manchester, and your 
injustice is all the harder to bear, because you attack him on a 
point on which a man of his high spirit cannot well defend him- 
self. For the present difficulty at Miles Platting mainly arises 
from the Bishop’s past forbearance. When Mr. Green was sent 
to Lancaster Jail, the Bishop might have dismissed Mr. Cowgill, 
the unlicensed curate, and placed the parish in the charge of a 
curate, with instructions to lower the ritual to what Dr. Fraser 
holds to be the legal standard. It would have been the course 
usually taken by Bishops. Most people would have thought it 
his duty. The diocese would have acquiesced. The probable 
result would have been the dispersion of the main part of Mr. 
Green’s congregation, and the ending of much of Mr. Green’s 
work. But other Bishops to whom the charge of a Ritualist 
church has fallen have sacrificed the congregation and the work, 
without scruple; and in so doing, they acted prudently, from 
their point of view, and avoided future difficulty. The Bishop 
of London, whom you hold up to the Bishop of Manchester as 
a bright example of fatherly consideration, has dispersed con- 
gregation after congregation. But Dr. Fraser is a different 
man. His allowance of the ritual which he condemned, for 
the sake of the Miles Platting congregation and of Mr. 
Green himself, marks his chivalrous nature, and in judging 
him, is the most important factor in forming a judgment. No 
one counselled him, and no one praised him. Practical men 
called his conduct weak. High Churchmen had no gratitude 
for the Bishop who had sent Mr. Green before Lord Penzance, 
and the Church Association, which now does all it can to damage 
him by its self-interested approval, attacked him bitterly. But 
a man’s character is marked, not by what he does under legal 
advice, but by his action in matters which, in his mind, rise 
above the sphere of law. The Bishop is probably wrong in 
thinking a chimere and a cope are the same vestment, or that 
a rubric of the Prayer-book can be abolished by the Privy 
Council; but he spared Mr. Green’s work, when interest and 
“ the law ” and popular opinion combined to urge him to crush 
it, and he is a greater man than you give him credit for. He 
objects to Mr. Cowgill’s nomination, and he has a fair right to 
object. If eighteen months ago the ritual of Miles Platting had 
been altered and the congregation broken up, a new congrega- 
tion would have been formed, which, however small it might 
have been, would be strong enough, backed by the Church Asso- 
ciation, to make it impossible for Mr. Cowgill or any one else to 
reintroduce the vestments. It is only the Bishop’s forbearance 
which makes the continuance of the high ritual possible. But 
of that forbearance, Sir Percival Heywood makes an ungener- 
ous use. He has a perfect right to present a Ritualist. 
But as far as I am aware, the Bishop has never said that he 
will reject any man who does not give him a guarantee to 
reduce the ritual. If the Bishop took this position, then your 
contention that he is breaking the Archbishop’s truce might be 
valid. But all we have in evidence is that the Bishop objects 
to Mr. Cowgill—that is, Sir Percival Heywood nominates the 
one man who is identified with the disputed ritual in the parish, 
whose position is due to no other cause than the kindly 
tolerance of the Bishop in time past, whose nomination is a 
distinct challenge, and whose institution would be a distinct 
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humiliation. I am as high a Churchman as Sir Percival, and 
am often sore vexed and grieved by the Bishop’s fulminations 
about “the law ;” but here the layman is surely wrong, and 
the Bishop right. Very probably Sir Percival’s nomination is 
legally valid, and the Bishop will find that he is setting himself 
up above “ the law.” But however illegal the Bishop’s objections 
may be, he is quite justified in saying, “ You are taking an 
unworthy advantage of my forbearance, and you would not 
have had the opportunity of forcing upon me a man who has 
for two years carried on in my diocese illegal ritual, if it had 
not been that my idea of the generosity which a Christian 
gentleman should show is different from yours.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., gees 

[Oar correspondent is a reasonable man, but he is not very 
strong in his facts. In the first place, we know of no case in 
which the Bishop of London has dispersed a Ritualistic con- 
gregation in the manner suggested. Mr. Lowder’s congregation 
was left in charge of its curates during the vacancy, and an old 
Ritualist was instituted by the Bishop to succeed Mr. Lowder 
without remonstrance. The Bishop of London instituted, with- 
out demur, to All Saints’, Margaret Street, to St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, to St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and to St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Munster Square, men who were known to intend 
carrying on the ritual as it was before. Can our correspondent 
produce a single case in which Dr. Jackson has dispersed a 
Ritualist congregation, by insisting on entrusting it to the care of 
anti-Ritualist curates? In the next place, the Bishop of Man- 
chester did supersede Mr. Cowgill after the living was declared 
vacant, and some wecks before the patron had nominated Mr. 
Cowgill. Again, we deny that it was a moderate and “chivalrous ” 
policy to leave the congregation in charge of its Ritualist curate, 
if the Bishop intended to scatter the congregation directly the 
living fell vacant. Lastly, we have great doubts whether the 
patron could easily have found another incumbent for so poorly 
paid aud unhealthy a parish as Miles Platting is understood 
to be, who would have been competent to carry on the good work 
which Mr. Green is admitted to have done. Indeed, though we 
have no special knowledge on the point, we have little doubt 
that the extraordinary difficulty of finding a suitable nominee 
for such a parish was the patron’s chief reason for offering the 
living to Mr. Cowgill.—Epb. Spectator.] 





CONSECRATED GROUND. 
[To Tue EpIToOR OF THE ‘SPpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent agrees with me, I am glad to find, 
on many points,—possibly we are not so widely at variance as 
he imagines on the rest. His objection seems to be against the 
creation, or maintenance, of exclusive butial-places for the 
members of any particular communion. Let! me point out that 
the rite of consecration has very little to do with the system to 
which he objects; on the one hand, an unconsecrated burying- 
ground may be strictly restrained by its trust-deed to the 
members of some religious body; on the other, ground which 
has been consecrated may be absolutely free. I have consecrated 
many graveyards since the passing of the Burials Act know- 
ing that the use of them will not be limited to Church- 
men. I have also consecrated ground which has been strictly 
limited to Churchmen, by the conveyance under which the land 
passed to its special trustees. Consecration does not decide the 
matter either way. If Mr. Baldwin Brown should rejoin, “ Why, 
then, do you consecrate at all ?” I will answer in his own words,— 
“We bury our dead with prayer; we commit them to the care 
of God; we have sacred associations with their resting-place, 
and we make the sepulchre sure.” If he will examine the 
language of our prayers at consecration, and of the sentence 
which constitutes its formal part, he will see the exact reflec- 
tion of his own words,—and no more. He has admitted that 
consecration could not intend the exclusion of Nonconformists, 
when such persons did not exist; if the rite of consecration 
continues to be what it then was, the rite cannot intend it now. 

I have tried to rescue the rite of consecration from a not 
uncommon misrepresentation of its nature. But I do not deny 
that exclusive burying-grounds are preferred by some Church- 
men, and by many who are outside the Church. Such grounds 
are owned by Jews, by members of the Society of Friends, and 
by many bodies of Protestant Dissenters. These owners have 
not, as far as I know, thrown open their exclusive burying-places, 
since the passing of the Burials Act, to the Ministers and 
services of other religious bodies. Perhaps they are hindered 


held in trust, whether they be Conformists or Nonconformists, 
alike. But I must not be led into a discussion on law, [ 
judge, from the writings of Mr. Baldwin Brown, which I haye 
read, that he is conversant with the masters of English litera- 
ture ; and I will venture to refer him to Hooker, for an answer to 
that part of his letter. 

I must add, Sir, that I am conscious of my boldness in 
asking for the insertion of a letter with the signature which, ag 
appears from your article last week, you hold in very light 
esteem. But it is too late now to choose a pseudonym which 
might make me a persona grata in your editorial eyes, and I 
must remain, as before,— Eriscorvs, 





HIGH CHURCHMEN AND BISHOPS. 

[To tHe Ep1Tor oF THE ‘‘SprcraTor.”’] 
Sir,—Allow me to point out one factor in the causes of the 
distrust which, as you very truly say, High Churchmen feel for 
Episcopal expressions of opinion. It is the fact that the State 
alone appoints to the Episcopate, since the nominal congé d’élire 
is neutralised by the letter of mandate, so that the Church has 
absolutely no voice whatever in the selection of its own rulers, 
Now, the unquestionable truth that Bishops appointed by the 
State may be just as good as those elected freely, or even better,. 
does not touch this difficulty in the least. The same general 
motives operate with an electoral body as with a cautious states- 
man, and the Church in the United States shows us constantly 
the choice of undistinguished men for the mitre, simply because 
such men are not prominent enough to have aroused opposition.. 
It is not the best man who is chosen, as a rule, but the man 
against whom least can be said. But this is the working of 
natural causes. Such as the American Bishops are, they are 
the choice of their dioceses, and of the superior ratifying 
authorities also. They owe their election to their co-religionists, 
and are accountable to them for their administration, being 
liable to impeachment, trial, and suspension or deposition, not 
in theory, but in actual fact, for at least one deposed American 
Bishop is now living. 

Contrariwise, in England, the Bishops have nothing to 
generate the sense of responsibility. They do not get their 
office from the Church—I am not here touching on the question 
of consecration—and they are virtually out of the reach of the 
law, which they have framed in their own interest, so that it is 
almost impossible to bring a peccant Bishop to book, and 
quite impossible to touch a peccant Archbishop. You may re- 
member how they excluded themselves, despite Mr. Gladstone’s 
strictures, from the scope of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act; and the difference of the measure meted out by the 
Bishops’ and the Incumbents’ Resignation Acts is a very 
curious moral study. Hence, the temptation of the Bishops 
to show greater deference to the authority which has pro-- 
moted them, and which alone has any effective hold over them, 
than to that from which their spiritual character is derived, is 
strong and permanent, and has very often caused a wide diverg- 
ence between the Episcopal policy and the wishes of Churchmen 
as a body. 

Add to this the historical fact that Bishops have several 
times in post-Reformation history been appointed for poli- 
tical reasons only, all other questions of fitness having been 
subordinated to the one motive of securing votes to the 
Government, and at once another ground of distrust is formed.. 
Cecil and Walsingham, for example, to conciliate the Puritans, 
nominated a majority of the Elizabethan Bishops in the 
Calvinistic interest, at a time when fully seven-tenths of the 
Clergy were of another form of opinion. William III. chose 
Bishops whom he thought would further his plans for assimi- 
lating the Anglican polity to that of Holland, and the 
Palmerston-Shaftesbury compact is a story of yesterday. 

Now, the force of this fact may be very easily seen. It has 
happened several times in Tudor and Stewart days that “ tuning 
the pulpits”’ was resorted to by the Government. The Clergy 
were instructed to preach certain doctrines which the Govern- 
ment thought expedient. And the inevitable result was that 
the pulpits were discredited, and became unpopular. It was felt 
that truth could not be expected, under such conditions. The 
cases are absolutely parallel, and till there is again free election, 
English Bishops will be regarded as exponents of political con- 
venience, rather than of eternal truth. It is worth while adding 
that in the-Roman Church a Bishop is not supposed to become 
a learned and orthodox theologian in virtue of his consecration. 





by the law,—which, after all, “ fetters”’ the owners of property 


He is required, if attending a council or the like, to have a 
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theologian of repute as his adviser, and public opinion is strong 
enough to oblige him to appoint some one of recognised mark. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp F, LirtLepare. 


9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., February 7th. 





BRAITHWAITE AND BUTTERMERE RAILWAY. 
[To tHE EprTor or THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—We dwellers at the Lakes have been electrified to find 
that whilst men slept, the proprietors of certain slate quarries on 
Honister Pass have got a Railway Bill past private inquiry un- 
opposed, have complied with standing orders, and sent it on to 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons. This Bill is 
+o empower them to do irreparable mischief to the loveliest part 
of our English Lake scenery. It is proposed to run a railway 
for the slate waggons down into Borrowdale, thence to skirt the 
west side of Derwentwater, where it will be impossible, from the 
nature of the ground, to hide their line of rails—no trees or in- 
tervening rocks exist there—to pass under Cat-bells, thence to 
cross the Vale of Newlands, and to join the Keswick and 
Cockermouth Railway at Braithwaite. 

This will mean that Borrowdale and Derwentwater will no 
longer be the quiet resting-ground for weary men. The slate 
waggons will be joined at no distant time by passenger waggons, 
and the unwelcome, uvappreciative navvy will make room at 
his side for the beer-drinking excursionist from Keswick to 
Honister, “all the way for 6d.” Artists will be exiled, and the 
exquisite terrace lawn of the grassy steep west of Derwent- 
water will be maddened with shrieks of engines shunting, or 
heavy trains of slate howling and roaring as they carry their 
loads to Braithwaite. 

When will the State protect the manifest good of the health- 
seeking majority, against the private-pocket schemes of the ad- 
venturous, money-seeking minority? Is not England each year 
needing more and more its pleasure-grounds “to health and 
resting consecrate,” to be preserved inviolably for its busy, 
bustling children, who seek rest and, alas! too often find none ? 
Will you not, Sir, help us in this matter to swell the chorus of 
dissatisfaction, that for a few pence a load extra to the Com- 
pany who project this Buttermere and Braithwaite Railway, the 
thousands who come to Borrowdale should find the old haunts of 
peace and beauty possessed by slate-waggons, and their attendant 
nuisances? If the slate is really necessary to the public, the 
public will pay the cartage, as heretofore. If the public will not 
pay the cartage, it looks as if they could get as good slate 
cheaper elsewhere. I can do little but urge publicity to be 
given to the case, and invite the strong co-operative opposition 
to the scheme that seems to be needed without delay.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Wray Vicarage, Ambleside. Harpwickxre D. Rawns.ey. 


“CANONS” AND “CANYONS.” 
[To tue Epiror OF THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Sir,—In the review of my “Camps in the Rockies,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of January 27th, your reviewer passes 
what, in my humble opinion, are somewhat severe strictures 
upon the phonetic spelling of the word “ cafion,” making it ap- 
pear, as he says, “in the hideous guise of ‘canyon.’” Whether 
this, on my pari, quite deliberate literary “ misdemeanour” is 
one deserving at the hands of “the mildest reviewer” such con- 
demnation, I shall leave to others to decide, and only suggest in 
this place that were your reviewer conversant with many of the 
American works upon geological researches and explorations in 
which this word is rendered “canyons,” and appears very fre- 
quently, he would have hardly much temper left to be put out 
by what many persons consider a perfectly legitimate literary 
innovation, i.e., the phonetic spelling of foreign words of involved 
composition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tux Avrnor or “Camps in THE Rockies.” 





“STORM-DRIFT: POEMS AND SONNETS.” 
(To THt Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to the notice of my book which appeared 
in the Spectator of February 3rd, I would ask you, in all humility, 
if your critic does not “need to be reminded” that a man who 
cannot correctly transcribe the title of the work he is reviewing, 
is scarcely the one to call attention to a slip of the pen, or a 
printer’s blunder ?—I am, Sir, &c., Herpert E. Ciarke. 


Pork House, Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N., February 6th. 





POETRY. 
—_—>—- — 
NEPENTHE. 

Tue north wind follows free and fills 
Our rounding sail, and overhead 
Deepens the rainless blue, and red 

The sunset burns on quarried hills ; 


And peace is over all, as deep 

As where, amid the secular gloom 

Of some far-reaching, rock-built tomb, 
The nameless generations sleep ; 


While, undecayed as on the day 
That saw them first, the Kings of old, 
In sculptured calm serene, behold 
The slow millenniums pass away. 


Still, far behind us, as we cleave 
Smooth-flowing Nile, the din of life 
And passionate voices of the strife 

Are hushed to silence, and we leave 


The cares that haunt us, dark regret 
For wasted years, and wild unrest, 
Yearning for praise or pleasure, blest 

With life’s last blessing,—to forget. 

For still in Egypt’s kindly air, 

Strong antidote of mortal woes, 
The painless herb, Nepenthe, grows, 
Which she whom fair-haired Leda bare 


Mixed in the wine, and stilled their pain 
Who wept in Spartan halls for sire 
Or brother, wrapped in funeral fire, 

Or wandering o’er the boundless main. 


A. J.C. 
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GEORGE MASON. 

In that small group of artists who may be said to have givena 
new character to the painting of English country life, and to 
have shown the possibility of treating that subject both real- 
istically and poetically, George Mason was at once the least 
known to the outside public and the most respected by his 
artistic brethren. He died about 1875, only a year before his great 
rivals, Walker and Pinwell, and thus England lost almost at 
one blow the three painters who had discovered that her land- 
scape and her children contained all the elements of poetry and 
beauty for which an artist could wish. 

The art of each of these men was of a special, individual kind, 
and in the case of Pinwell and Walker was most strongly and 
strangely influenced by personal peculiarities. In Mason’s case, 
the style, though equally distinct, was far less egotistical; his 
art had a serenity, a breadth, and a freedom from self-conscious- 
ness, which could not be found in the work of either of those 
artists with whom he is naturally associated. 

Though so short a time has elapsed since his death, his 
paintings are little known to the general public; and as most 
of them are but small in scale and unimportant in subject, they 
have been but little reproduced by the engravers. Indeed, line 
engraving is peculiarly unfitted to reproduce the beauty of 
Mason’s work, a beauty which depends less upon resolute per- 
fection of form and skill of hand than upon the intense sym- 
pathy which the artist feels for the subjects of his pictures and 
the manner in which he communicates that feeling to all those 
who study his work. Throughout his compositions of English 
rustic life there rans an element of tender roughness, if we may 
use such an apparent paradox; the beauty of his figures and 
their actions is consistent with a certain superficial want of 
refinement, and seems to be derived from the study of an earlier 
civilisation. But upon this we must not dwell, our object in this 
notice being chiefly to call attention to the fact that the two finest 
pictures of Mason’s life, “The Evening Hymn” and “The Harvest 
Moon,” have now been etched, and etched most successfully, by 
M. Waltner and Mr. R. Macbeth (the last elected Associate of 
the Academy). The former of these has been done some little 


time, and it will suffice to say that in our opinion it is thoroughly 
successful. The latter plate‘has only just been finished by Mr. 
Macbeth, and the first-proof of the etching is now to be seen 
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side by side with the original picture at Mr. Dunthorne’s, in 
Vigo Street. Mr. Macbeth has done his work supremely well, 
as all of those who know his powers as an etcher expected ; 
and we can say in praise of this work that it gives the spectator 
pleasure of a similar kind to that which is gained from the 
picture itself. A little of the luminous quality of the colouring 
has been lost, as was almost inevitable, and there is a patch 
of whitish cloak on the right-hand of the picture, which 
is unnecessarily out of tune with the rest; but with these 
exceptions, of which one was unavoidable and the other 
trivial, the etching is entirely successful, and is, perhaps, 
the most successful reproduction of a celebrated picture 
that has been done for many years. It is finer than 
Waltner’s “ Evening Hymn,” for two reasons,—one is that it 
has been executed on twice as large a scale, and this enables it 
to preserve more of the character of the original artist’s work, 
—enables the etcher to have used a bolder, freer manner of 
interpretation, more akin to the original painting; the other 
reason is that it possesses that extreme sympathy with the 
colours of the work it reproduces, in which consists Mr. Mac- 
beth’s greatest power as an etcher. The original is full of 
colour, and so, in its way, is the reproduction. Lastly, it has 
the feeling of quasi-originality about it, which is hard to 
define, but which almost inevitably belongs to a copy 
which has been made, not mechanically or servilely, but 
by an artist whose own personality was not entirely 
banished from his work. In saying this, we have no wish 
to depreciate the worth or beauty of M. Waltner’s etch- 
ing generally, or of that of “The Evening Hymn” in par- 
ticular. His work at its best is most exquisitely skilful, and far 
more minutely accurate than Mr. Macbeth’s, and perhaps it is 
because the latter artist has previously only etched his own oil 
paintings,“which has given its peculiar character to the plate of 
which we have been speaking. We would recommend all of 
our readers who take an interest in Art to go to Mr. Dun- 
thorne’s, and look at this picture of Mason’s, and say whether 
there is so much need to go to France for the filling of our 
picture galleries, public and private, when we can produce such 
work as this at home. It must be remembered that Walker, 
Pinwell, and Mason were all painting at the same time work of 
similar quality to this, work which owed its beauty to no tradi- 
tion, and which found its chief subjects in such every-day scenes 
as a village alms-house, a country lane at twilight, or some 
reapers and their lasses returning home under a harvest moon. 

In both Walker and Pinwell’s painting, there is to be traced, 
by those who care to look beneath the surface, an element of 
recklessness which, if it does not mar their beauty, at least 
causes it to affect us strangely. We feel that tragedy is not 
far off, though “fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows.” This is, perhaps, more evident in Pinwell’s pictures 
than in those of Walker, but it distinctly exists in both. 
There is a certain touch of “swagger” in the last-men- 
tioned artist’s work, a tinge of uneasiness and of weari- 
ness in the characters of his pictures. And in Pinwell, as we 
have said, this is more plainly evident; it is a very strange, 
half-real, half-poetical world with which he is concerned, and 
many of his compositions are analogous in the impression they 
give tothe spectator with those old North-country ballads which, 
commencing quietly with a maiden at her spinning-wheel, or a 
page riding across the heather, end in shame and death. Though 
rarely displaying the tragedy, the artist gives us all its elements. 
We feel that the love so commenced, can, as Lawrence once 
said, “scarcely end in happiness and honour, even if it be not 
cut short by the dagger.” 


But not to dwell upon this point, the mental flavour of 
Mason’s work has none of this suggestiveness, and its chief 
interest is owing to another view. A more educated and a 
more cultivated man than either of those with whom we 
have been associating him, he was also, at the time of his 
best work, considerably older. He knew, very soon, what 
he could do, and what he could not. His early pictures of 
Italy are, with but few exceptions, of little worth, and, so 
far as we have been acquainted with them, contain no faintest 
hint of his later success. They differ in no essential way from 
the work which any moderately intelligent and skilful painter 
would do in such a country. But with his first pictures of 
English rustic life, we find that the artist has gained a power 
which is at once delightful and peculiar to himself. His 
children stand and run and play as no other children that our 








artists have painted; there is a reciprocity between his figures 
and the landscapes in which they are placed, which renders them 
mutually serviceable. Perhaps the most special characteristic 
of the work, taken as a whole, is its serenity, its absolute con- 
viction that the thing it displays is sufficient. Occasionally, a 
subject is painted, such as “The Evening Hymn” or “The 
Harvest Moon;” but more frequently there is no subject, pro- 
perly so called, nothing but a child standing in a meadow, or a 
boy leaning on a stile; a girl driving her cattle home in the. 
twilight, or sitting in the shadow of the pine-woods. 


The flavour, however, of these simple pictures is exquisite, 
and it is a strange fact that, as works of art, they will hold their . 
own in any company. Three causes may partly account for 
this,—that they give us truly what is almost unknownin Eng- 
lish painting, the combination of figure and landscape; not 
landscape with figures in it, not figures with landscape behind 
them, but the two in just relation and subordination to each 
other. Again, they are exquisitely graceful, and that with the 
kind of grace which is more akin to dignity than to elegance; 
which smacks of the Parthenon rather than the dancing 
academy. Again, the pictures show throughout a colour 
faculty which, though limited in its range, is, within that 
range, perfect. More lovely harmonies in the minor key 
have never been executed than those which Mason paints, 
But, after all,- these qualities are insufficient to account 
for the charm which this painter exercises over many minds,. 
and in criticising his work it is even more than ordinarily 
difficult to discover in what this charm consists. It seems to 
us, however, as if it must be somehow connected with the: 
innocence and simplicity of his people, with the fact that he 
has really been able to grasp pictorially all that makes child. 
hood and girlhood so beautiful,—the freedom of movement, the 
pauses of wonder, the movements of doubt, the grace of gesture,. 
and the outbursts of feeling,—in fact, to give expression to all 


that a fair, unthwarted life might feel and show, when it was 


developing under natural conditions. He has been blamed for 
making his children too idyllic, for giving too much classical 
grace to their movements; but after all, what we call classic 
grace is nothing but the beauty that comes from the free move- 
ments of a healthy body. The Greeks were not taught to tura 
their toes out, or anything of that sort, by an Atheniap 
D’Egville. 

To dwellers in the noise and bustle of London, amongst the 
thousand jealousies, enmities, and falsities- of the metropolis, 
there is something inexpressibly refreshing in these hints of 
uncomplicated, unthoughtful, rustic life. We ask ourselves with 
pleasure which is almost pain,—Do children really live such 
lives as these, somewhere beyond the city’s glare and gas? Are 
there really country lanes down which wander at twilight, hand- 
in-hand, the girls of the village singing the Evening Hymn, or 
where the lovers linger amidst the shadows and brightness of 
the “harvest moon”? Mr. Mason takes us to Arcadia,—that is 
his power, and his secret is that it is an Arcadia not too remote, 
not too impossible. If his peasants are more simple, more 
graceful, and more poetic than experience teaches us, they are 
at least not so in any conventional manner ; they do not ape the: 
graces of “the garish town,” they borrow no sham senti- 
ment, and are indebted to no Sunday-school teacher. Just @ 
little too graceful and sympathetic for the average are they, 
but seen, as he shows them to us, in the twilight, we cap 
almost believe in their truth; they are, at all events, 
such as they should be, if not such as they are. And 
of one thing we may at least be proud,—that the work is, 
in its essentials, thoroughly English. Something of beauty 
may have been gained by the painter during his stay in Italy, 
but the atmosphere of his work is wholly and entirely that of 
his own country. His pictures are little colour-cameos of English 
life, in which, through the crust of ignorance and superficial 
ugliness, the artist has penetrated to.the fact that our skies and 
our fields are still as beautiful, and our women and children as 
graceful, innocent, and true, as any that can be found “ across: 
the sea,” or that lived in former years, All honour to him, that 
in, a short artistic life he preached so hopeful a gospel; we have 
enough pessimists in Art, to render it very necessary. Here,. 
at Teast, is something in painting which savours neither of the 
boulevard nor the casino, but is as fresh as the air on the Sussex. 
Downs, and as national as “ Rule, Britannia.” 
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BOOKS. 
—-~——_ 
THE COMMERCIAL RESTRAINTS OF IRELAND 
; CONSIDERED.* 


Tus book is @ reprint of a rare, but important, work that 
appeared at a very critical epoch in the history of Ireland. Mr. 
Carroll, who has ably performed a task that must have been 
dear to him as a patriotic Irishman, prefaces the volume with a 
lively account of the life of its author. “The Right Hon. John 
Hely Hutchinson was,” he tells us, “certainly one of the 
most remarkable men this country ever produced; and he 
took, amidst an unequalled combination of brilliant rivals, 
a very prominent part in the most interesting and splendid 
period of Ireland’s internal history.” He was a singu- 
lar example of the success which sometimes attends a man 
who, wanting in principle, self-seeking, and ambitious, is 
possessed of real ability and undaunted personal courage. From 
a humble position, he rose to the Bar, was made King’s Coun- 
sel, Member of the Irish Parliament, Prime Serjeant, and Privy 
Councillor, held some lucrative sinecures, was Major in a 
cavalry regiment, became Provost of Trinity College, and ob- 
tained the office of Principal Secretary of State. Although he 
did not hold all these positions, with their emoluments, at one 
and the same time, it is worthy of note that he never gave up 
any office without securing some considerable advantage ; and 
itis characteristic of the man that, when threatened with a 
court-martial for neglect of duty as Major, he promptly sold 
his commission for £3,000. It is as Provost of Trinity College 
that his name comes down to posterity, and this post, 
for which he was quite unfitted, owing to his want of academi- 
cal learning, he gained “by a dexterous intrigue with the 
Chief Secretary of the day.” His offices, of one sort and 
another, brought him in about £6,000 a year, with a splendid 
town residence as Provost, in addition to his practice at the 
Bar and his private estate; and Flood, who often opposed him, 
says, “he got more for ruining one kingdom than Admiral Hawke 
got for saving three.” In days when almost all public men 
were place-hunters and jobbers, he stood conspicuous among 
them for the audacity of his demands, and the success of his 
bargains. After. quoting many contemporary opinions for 
and against him, Mr. Carroll concludes that his worst faults 
were greed and place-traffic; for although he could play the 
part of a rank courtier, he supported all the essential honest 
measures of the day ; and Grattan, who thought highly both of his 
genius and of his stedfastness to the well-being of Ireland, said 
that “he was the servant of many Governments, but he was an 
Irishman, notwithstanding.” When he entered it in 1759, “ the 
Trish Parliament was at about its lowest level of degradation ;” 
but before his death, in 1794, things had vastly improved, and 
this in consequence of the courage, intellect, and vigour of 
himself and his associated statesmen. With a private con- 
science of the feeblest, he held sound views on matters of 
patriotic and Catholic import, and was an earnest supporter of 
Grattan in his successful struggle for Irish Parliamentary 
independence, and he took a proud part iu the triumph of 1782, 
when, as Principal Secretary of State, he read out the King’s 
Message, which virtually conceded Free-trade, and independ- 
ence to the Parliament of Ireland. 

This book was published anonymously, but its authorship 
was no secret. The Government was seriously alarmed by the 
indictment brought against them, and the common hangman 
burned the work so effectually that, writes Mr. Carroll, “ Flood 
said he would give a thousand pounds for a copy, and that the 
libraries of all the :three branches of the Legislature could not 
produce a copy.” On the other hand, the Irish patriots for- 
gave Hutchinson for his former truckling to the Court and Lord 
Townshend. The writer's object is to investigate the cause 
which has produced the miserable condition of Ireland, and 
taking up a position as neutral, or rather as a friend to both 
parties, he goes on to show with great power and conclusive- 
ness that it was brought about by England’s interference with 
the commerce of the country. At this distance of time, when 
all restraints save for the purposes of Customs and Excise have 
long been removed from the commerce and manufactures of 
England and Ireland alike, it should be much more easy to 
review the question calmly than it was for the Provost, who 





* The Commercial Restraints of Ireland, considered in a Series of Letters to a 
Noble Lord, containing an Historical Account of the Affairs of that Kingdom. By 
John Hely Hutchinson. Dublin. 1779, Re-edited by W. G. Carroll, M.A. 
Dublin; Gill and Son. 1882, 


found himself an actual witness of terrible misery and distress, 
which to us are matters of history only. Yet it is impossible 
to read this chapter of Ireland’s troubles without indignation, 
and one is inclined to agree with Mr. Carroll, when he bitterly 
says, “ England has been a constant source of woe to Ireland, 
and suffering is the badge of all our tribe.” 

“The state of Ireland,” says Hutchinson, writing iu 
1779, “teems with every condition of national poverty.” 
The value of all produce was greatly fallen, rents very 
low and difficult to collect, farms empty, and of the 
manufacturers, no less than 20,000 in Dublin alone re- 
duced to beggary in the two preceding years. It is to 
be noted that he tries to show that, during the early Stuart 
reigns and after the Restoration until 1688, “ Ireland had made 
great advances ;” and that, to quote one of his authorities, “ the 
strings of the Irish harp were all in tune,” but it is patent that 
affairs were in a very different condition. It was Hutchinson's 
object: to emphasize the effects of England’s interference, and as 
he was himself, to use Mr. Carroll’s words, “an insatiable 
trafficker in places and salaries, and profits and pensions,” he 
takes care to point out that although these causes, together: 
with the evils arising from absenteeism and the American 
rebellion, had hastened, they had not caused the decline in 
Ireland’s prosperity. The Provost continues :— 

“If we are determined to investigate the truth, we must assign a 
more radical cause ; when the human or political body is unsound or 
infirm, it is in vain to inquire what accidental circumstances appear 
to have occasioned those maladies which arise from the constitution 
itself. 1f in a period of fourscore years of profound internal 
peace, any country shall appear to have often experienced tho 
extremes of poverty and distress; if at the times of her 
greatest supposed affluence and prosperity the slightest causes 
have been sufficient to obstruct her progress, to annihilate her 
credit, and to spread dejection and dismay among all ranks of 
her people, and if such a country is blessed with a temperate 
climate and fruitful soil, abounds with excellent harbours and great 
rivers, with the necessaries of life and materials of manufacture, 
and is inhabited by a race of men brave, active,- and intelligent, 
some permanent cause of such disastrous effects must be sought for. 
If your vessel is frequently in danger of foundering in the midst of 
a calm, if by the smallest addition of sail she is near oversetting, let 
the gale be ever so steady, you would neither reproach the crew nor 
accuse the pilot in the matter; you would look to the constraction 
of the vessel, and see how she had been originally framed, and 
whether any new works had been added to her that retard or 


endanger her course.” 


Without any rhetorical exaggeration, the charge he brings 
against England is sufficiently strong and damaging. Her 
destruction, first, of the export-cattle trade, then of the woollen 
trade, for which the encouragement of the linen trade was 
promised as a substitute, and her effort to ruin that in its turn, 
are the chief points of his case; and to the two latter he 
returns again and again, enlarging upon them in a variety of 
ways, showing that England’s action was founded on unreason- 
able fears, that it had not had the desired result, and that 
through it, she was herself almost as great a loser, though not so 
directly, as her sister-kingdom. 

Trish cattle, like Irish wool, had long been famed for their 
quality ; for the soil and climate of Ireland, unfitted for growing 
corn, were well adapted for the production of horned stock and 
sheep. After came peace in 1652, the export of live cattle into: 
England grew to be the principal trade of Ireland, and became the 
chief source of her wealth, and its success soon aroused the jealousy 
of the English landowners. They imagined—erroneously, as 
events proved—that by it the rent of land would be lowered, 
and, therefore, in 1663, by an Act “for the encouragement of 
trade,” penalties were laid on the traflic, and in 1666 it was 
entirely forbidden. “The Irish,” says the Provost, “ deprived 
of this, their principal trade, and reduced to the utmost distress 
by this prohibition, had no resource but to work up their ow2 
commodities, to which they applied themselves with great 
ardour.” The number of sheep was greatly increased, so that 
at the time of the Revolution the flocks were very numerous, 
and everything seemed to point to the steady growth and pro- 
sperity of the wool manufacture. The only attempt that had 
ever been made to damage this manufacture was an unworthy 
but characteristic one by Lord Strafford in 1639, to prevent the 
making of broadcloths, in which, he said, the Irish were well 
able to undersell the English; and this attempt happily failed. 
Hutchinson shows that from the earliest times, until 1663, “Eng- 
land was as careful of the commerce and manufactures of her 
aucient sister-kingdom, particularly in her great staple trade, 
as she was of her own; and he relates how the Duke of Ormond 





had in 1667 successfully “advanced the woollen and revived the 
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linen manufactures,” which, as a compensation for the loss of 
the cattle trade, England then encouraged. He recites many 
English and Irish Acts, as giving “as strong grounds of assur- 
ance as any country could possess for the continuance of any 
trade or manufacture.” 

At no other period had the circumstances of Ireland been 
so favourable for the establishment of a lucrative industry ; 
at no other period had so fair a prospect opened for 
her attaining to happiness and prosperity, as at this 
time. Ireland had passed through a fearful tragedy of 
misery and crime, in which over half-a-million of her 
people had perished; but the night of terror that had 
so long oppressed and darkened the land seemed, in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century, to be retiring before the 
dawn of a happier and more peaceful day. Capital was being 
brought into the woollen trade, which, although still small, was 
increasing, and gave employment to a considerable number of 
people. If things had only been permitted to take their natural 
course, it is not too much to suppose that the whole of the later 
history of Ireland would have been changed, and that she might 
have become, like Scotland, a contented country, with industries 
and manufactures of her own. But at this critical moment the 
jealousy of the English again interfered. An iniquitous Act, 
devoid of any precedent, was forced upon the Irish Parliament, 
which had no power to resist English influence, 

* Prohibiting from June 20th, 1699, the exportation from Ireland 

of all goods made or mixed with wool, except to England and Wales, 
and with the licence of the Commissioners of the Revenue; duties 
had been before laid on the importation into England equal to a pro- 
hibition, therefore this Act has operated as a total prohibition of the 
exportation. Before these laws, the Irish were under great disadvan- 
tages in the woollen trade, by not being allowed to export their 
manufactures to the English colonies, or to import dye-stuffs directly 
from thence ; and the English in this respect, and in haying those 
exclusive markets, possessed considerable advantages.” 
The blow fell with terrible and overwhelming force. It was as 
though a curse had come upon the country. Famine became 
chronic, parts of the south and wést became depopulated, thou- 
sands of manufacturers left the country, and the wool trade 
was hopelessly ruined. It was often found impossible to collect 
sufficient revenue for the purposes of Government. The linen 
trade, far from being encouraged, as was promised, was ham- 
pered by tyrannous restrictions; and although, after some years, 
it was partially freed, and made some progress for a time, it 
mever took the place of the lost industry. Flax-growing, pre- 
earious and exhausting, was, in spite of premiums, found to be a 
losing game, and the general tillage cf the country declined. 
‘The Provost says :— 

“Notwithstanding the success of that manufacture, the bulk of 

our people have always continued poor, and in a great many seasons 
have wanted food. Can the history of any other fruitful country on 
the globe, enjoying peace for fourscore years, and not visited by 
plague or pestilence, produce so many recorded instances of the 
poverty and wretchedness, and of the reiterated want and misery of 
the lower orders of the people? There is no such example in ancient 
or modern story. If the ineffectual endeavours by the representa- 
tives of those poor people to give them employment and food had not 
left sufficient memorials of their wretchedness; if their habitations, 
apparel, and food were not sufficient proofs, I should appeal to the 
human countenance for my voucher, and rest the evidence on that 
hopeless despondency that hangs on the brow of unemployed 
industry.” 
The Provost goes on to show that Hugland, by ruining Ireland, 
had completely failed in benefiting herself, examines the 
arguments adduced and the facts alleged by her as the basis of 
her course of action, exposes their weakness and fallacy in a 
masterly way, and concludes by earnestly pleading, on behalf 
of both countries, for a more humane and enlightened policy. 
But, our limits being reached, we can only refer the reader 
more particularly to the treatise itself. Hutchinson’s style is 
often, but not always, clear and powerful, and, from the use of 
the letter-form, there is a good deal of repetition; but, in spite of 
its occasional defects, this is a valuable and readable work. We 
conclude our remarks with an extract from Mr. Carroll's ex- 
cellent introduction :— 

“Two things stand ont clearly throughout the treatise,—one is 
that Ireland, both as a producer and as a consumer, bas been im- 
menscly profitable to England; and the other is that England has 
been the source of vast evil and suffering to Ireland. The purport of 
‘The Commercial Restraints’ is to set forth these two great truths, 
and the record may be read now without prejudice on one side of 
the Channel, and without panic or passion on the other. The teach- 

ing of the book ought to be palpable enough for the men of the 
present day. It ought to convince Englishmen that it is time for 
them to distrust their ‘ resources of civilisation,’ and to let this country 
prosper; and it ought to remind Irishmen that they are the best 
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judges of what they want, and that their road to prosperity is; 
pendence of English conceit, together with a shail devtlonmaanl 
their own native resources.” P . 


MRS. LORIMER.* 


Mrs. Lorimer will attract the critics more than the public, 
The latter will, we fear, declare that the beginning is full of 
forced humour, that the ending is needlessly melancholy, and 
that the absence of incidents —there is, for the regular novel. 
reader, not one in the whole book—is tiresome and disappoint. 
ing. That judgment is correct, but, nevertheless, we must 
offer another and a different one. We have read few novels of 
late years so obviously the work of inexperienced hands which 
seemed to us anything like so full of promise, rising occasionally, 
as in the final proposal scene, into unexpected and satisfying per. 
formance. We do not hesitate to predict that if “Lucas Malet” 
has the faculty of growth in her—for the bisexual nom de plume 
will not mislead many—she will leave a distinguished name in 
literature. Jlrs. Lorimer is not only brimful of cleverness, 
profuse and careless cleverness, as of one rich in intelligence, 
and of genuine, softly-reflective humour, such as critics love; 
but of power of a kind so separate, that it is hard to characterise, 
without quoting in justification the whole book. It is really, 
we imagine, the power of suggestion, of producing, as some few 
painters can, the impression that there is more in the scene or 
the face before you than is visible to the eye, or than can be made 
intelligible by report. There is a portrait, for example, of Mr, 
Mainwaring, a large-limbed, healthy, crusty, hard-riding parson 
of the old school, who can hardly endure modern tendencies, 
who is ready to give up hunting because a wealthy tradesman’s 
son makes himself prominent in the field, and who thinks his 
own doings and belongings things with a kind of divine right 
to be important. He never from first to last in the book does 
anything of any moment, except once make a remark to hig 
wife; but you not only see him as clearly as you will 
ever see any figure in this life, but as you see him you 
become conscious that in this heavy-riding man there is 
a fund of unconscious, cumbrous strength, of thickly-covered 
Christian feeling, of battened-down love of justice and mercy, 
which you can trust implicitly, you do not know why. The 
sharpest critic can hardly say how it is done, the touches are so 
fine, the observation so delicately keen, the hints in action so 
nearly imperceptible; but it is done, once for all. Parson 
Donnithorne, though it now seems half an impiety to say so, is 
only better because he required, from his different nature, so 
much more delicacy of treatment. The comparison will seem 
ridiculous to many, but surely these passages suggest compari- 
son, whatever the distance—and we quite admit any amount of 
distance —with the author of Adam Bede, and no other :— 

“Tt was not only his true fatherly affection for her which made 
Mr. Mainwaring so dear to Elizabeth; she was a person singularly 
influenced by her early emotions and impressions. To most people, 
I suppose, the Rector would not have appeared a very romantic 
figure; but to Elizabeth’s childish imagination, on one of his great 
raking hunters, clothed with the dignity of hunting-boots and spurs, 
he had seemed to embody all the gallant spirit of chivalry. The 
little girl fancied that the heroes of Sir Walter Scott’s delightful 
stories must have ridden just such horses, and had the same air of 
perfect physical strength and pleasant courtesy about them. Eliza- 
beth, as a child, had never been fired with the idea of military glory; 
had never scen glittering uniforms, or been moved with a sense of 
passionate exhilaration at the sound of martial music; had never 
been overcome with the wonderful pathos of all that brave show 
with its implied possibilities of horror, and agony, and death. So it 
happened that fox-hunting country gentlemen, common-place, easy- 
going people engaged merely in the pursuit of their own pleasure, 
represented to her the fine disregard of danger and indifference to 
bodily discomfort and hurt, that is so entirely captivating to most 
women’s minds. It is the fashion now-a-days to deprecate the poetry 
of broken bones as uncultivated and archaic; bat ‘higher educa- 
tion,’ Board Schools, and certificates notwithstanding, most people are 
still ruled more by their instincts and feelings than by pure reason, 
or adelicate perception of artistic cause and effect. A man’s voluntary 
disregard of danger still claims a woman’s sincere admiration. . . . + + 
I fancy there is no class of men who take themselves, and their 
occupations and engagements, so entirely for granted as the old- 
fashioned, English, country gentleman, and the said gentleman 8 old- 
fashioned, faithful man-servant. They do everything with a serious- 
ness and an amount of conviction which is at once comic an 
impressive to the Bohemian ‘dweller in tents,’ whose tendency is to 
smile at everything —himself, most of all. But though, to an eman- 
cipated mind, it may seem a little absurd that any class of persons 
should be possessed of such an earnest and sincere belief in them- 
selves, it must be admitted that they have an amount of solid, in- 
dividual character which is too often wanting in more brilliant men. 
They are at one with nature, in fact,—though they have little enough 





* Mrs. Lorimer, By Lucas Malet. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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ea ee reciation of her beauties; and from that at-one-ness 
eo Seat and self-confidence which is rightly very powerful.” 
After suggesting that Mrs. Frank Lorimer, quite a minor char- 
acter, had in her something of that clearness and definiteness 
hich Englishwomen often lack, Lucas Malet continues :— 


«She was a dainty little person, with a creamy-white complexion, 
large blue eyes—rather too light in colour, perhaps—and fair, brown 
pair, arranged low on her forehead in soft waves. Mer features were 
small and neat. Without having any claims to remarkable beauty, 
she was exceedingly pleasant to look at. There were no mysteries, 
surprises, OF sudden illuminations about her; having seen her once, 

ou had seen her always ; she did not enchant you unexpectedly ; on 
the other hand, she never disappointed you, but always produced the 
game effect of comfortable security and refined self-satisfaction. On 
the whole, women liked Mrs. Frank Lorimer more than men did. 
They found her so capable and so supporting. A few of her acquaint- 
ances certainly accused her of taking up a little too much room, and 
having to great a disposition to insert her pretty fingers into every 
pie: but then, who shall escape calumny altogether ?” 

The hero, Fred Wharton, is as good as Mr. Mainwaring. This 
is how he appears on the scene :— 


“fe was a very pleasant young gentleman, with a remarkable 
capacity for enjoying everything, himself included. He wasacharm- 
ing companion, and, though not actively or enthusiastically zealous 
in the service of his fellow-creatures, he had the delightful faculty, 
too often wanting in greater souls—in saints, and prophets, and 
reformers, aud all those other admirable people whom we admire 
immensely at a distance, and cauonise with sincere veneration when 
they are safely dead—of never being in the way...... Wharton 
was by way of being an artist. He had considerable talent; but his 
powers of application were not very highly developed. He really 

referred contemplating his fellow-creatures from a stand-point 
of philosophic calm to any more practical occupation; and only 
worked earnestly when some particularly attractive subject pre- 
sented itself to him, or when the state of his exchequer warsed 
him that times of scarceness were not far off...... I sup- 
pose everybody’s sense of humour is more or less intermittent. 
Wharton’s sense of humour was certainly defective where those 
whom he disliked were concerned. Otherwise, as he stood and con- 
templated things around him, he was sensible of abstracting an 
immense amount of amusement from the show. Nothing matters 
very much, after all. From a secure position people have managed 
to watch the progress of the bloodiest battles with considerable com- 
posure. Sometimes, for a moment, Wharton’s cheerful indifference 
left him, and the underlying tragedy of life lay bare before him, 
confounding and appalling his spirit. But, as a rule, he watched the 
strife serenely enough from his own safe and comfortable station, 
regarding even the painful incidents as so much excellent dramatic 
material. He was too busy noting every detail and each delicate 
effect of light and shadow, to be acutely distressed by the scene, 
however pathetic. A very lively interest often presents the same 
appearance to bystanders as positive hardness of heart. Wharton’s 
heart was by no means hard, but he was too much engaged in receiv- 
ing vivid mental impressions to have time for auy great display of 
personal feeling.” 
One expects that man to say that he trusts he shall never break 
his heart, and to add, reflectively, “ Though, really, Mrs. Lorimer, 
J 8 J 
when one comes to think of it, it might be a very interesting 
experience !” Is not that delicate painting ? The Shakespearian 
breadth and force are not there, any more than the Shake- 
spearian humour; but it is Silas Marner, and no lesser 
book, which is called up by this description, which thus 
P OY I 
isolated is spoiled, for you do not see, as in the whole 
description of the man you do see, that while he is true poco- 
curante, deliberate spectator of life, who cannot be voluntarily 
actor in it, there is in him capacity for deep passion, and for 
intermittent but genuine bursts of energy and devotion. This 
is inferior, because it-is so slight, but its suggestiveness is nearly 
as striking :— 

“Frank Lorimer was of a very reasonable temperament. As a 
rule, he had not the least inclination to quarrel with things as they 
are; but he had often felt it hard that the world had not been con- 
stituted on some principle which would have rendered it unnecessary 
for him ever to have to say anything unpleasant to anybody. You 
may call this inherent sweetness of nature, or a lamentable want of 
moral courage, as you please. The more delicate virtues always run 
the risk of being included under the head of reprehensible weakness of 
character, Any way, Frank Lorimer found no righteous satisfaction 
in rebuking the erring brother. And rebuking the erring sister 
seemed to him, if possible, even more objectionable. He felt that 
Elizabeth had been very careless and extravagant; but he had not 
the smallest desire to tell her so. Consequently, he arrived at her 
house, on the evening of the day following Mr. Leeper’s stormy visit, 
0 & sense upon him that he had a most ungracious duty to accom- 
plish. 

lm. . . . . 

The heroine of the story, like every one else in it, does next to 
nothing. Left a widow at twenty-one by a husband she only 
half loved and only a quarter comprehended, Elizabeth Lorimer 
returns to her uncle Mr. Mainwaring’s house, is bored there, 
goes to London to live among bric-i-brac, does nothing 
there except receive half-friendly worship from Wharton 
and pay visits, wakes in a larger experience of life to a 





truer perception of what her husband had been, refuses 
Wharton in a scene full of power, returns to her uncle’s 
rectory, and, visiting the poor, dies of some ordinary fever. 
That is all, nor does Elizabeth distinguish herself greatly in 
dialogue, being occasionally snappish, and even hot-tempered; 
and yet the impression on the reader of a large, rich, self- 
indulgent nature, with a strain of strength and principle in it, 
hungering, thirsting, almost frantic with desire for happiness, 
yet ntterly incapable of acting wrongly, or of putting aside an 
impulse towards a higher life, is indelible. We cannot prove the 
proposition by extracts, for every sentence about Mrs. Lorimer 
in the book, every act she does, every attitude she assumes, 
is directed towards the end, but no one who. reads Mrs. Lorimer 
is in any doubt. She is not completely finished, far from it; 
there is, as artists say, a want of the suggestion of skeleton 
under all that dainty flesh, and fine colouring, and flowing 
drapery; but still, she is a person, and one about whom you 
make no error. The author makes one, the only one in the book, 
which suggests possible inexperience of life. Elizabeth Lorimer, 
née Mainwaring, would not haye gone back to Claybrooke, but 
have accepted Wharton, whom she more than half loved, 
to try that experiment in her pursuit of happiness. She 
was not religious, the increased perception of what her dead 
husband had been would have increased her feeling for his 
memory, but would not have quieted her inability to face 
ennui; and the return, if made at all, would have been later, 
when experience had done its work, and the youthful hunger 
for happiness had been stilled. The catastrophe is a failure 
in art; but in the reader’s certainty of that, is the evidence 
of the power which inexperience—or is it some special view 
of life, like Currer Bell’s conception of the hostility of Fate? 
—has wilfully thrown away. The error is not redeemed 
by a page or two of rather weak, goody reflections, which, 
we dare say, are the real outcome of a true feeling, but 
produce, nevertheless, on the background of so much ob- 
servation, sometimes almost cynical in its keenness, an effect 
of unreality. The contrast between the almost malignant 
sketch of Mr. Leeper, the acrid and earnest clergyman, and the 
apology for Mrs. Lorimer’s latest phase of feeling, is a little too 
sharp not to rouse the reader’s suspicion of over-colouring. 
That is a defect, like the almost inexplicable strainedness of the 
first chapter; but it is the defect of a raw, not of a feeble, hand. 
It is not as a finished story, but asa story of rare promise, alike 
of humour and of pathos, that we recommend Mrs. Lorimer, not 
to the public, but to the critics. 





CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL IN DUBLIN.* 
Tur restoration of the two cathedral churches of Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s, and that of the Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ 
Church, is an event of our time which is to be regarded with 
great satisfaction. Art and history are both gainers by the 
rescue from decay of two important and interesting monuments 
of ancient times and an older faith. 

“The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly called 
Christ Church,” though the smaller building of the two, 
is more ancient and more beautiful than St. Patrick’s. It 
was about the year 1038 that Sitric.—the Danish king 
who was gloriously defeated by “Brian the Brave,” King 
of Munster, at the famous Battle of Clontarf, after he 
had helped that patriotic chieftain to suppress Malachy, 
of “collar of gold” celebrity,—aided by Donat, who is 
termed the first Bishop of Dublin—meaning the first Danish 
Bishop of that see—built the original edifice, in what was then 
the centre of the city. The incident is of additional historical 
import, because it affords, as Mr. Seymour points out, the first 
indications of any active interest in Christianity being taken by 
the Danes in Ireland. “The good Bishop Donat,” says Mr. 
Seymour, “died on the 6th of May, 1074, and was buried in his 
cathedral, on the right-hand side of the high altar.’ He is said 
to have built the nave and wings, or aisles, of the cathedral, the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, on the north side of the church, and the 
adjoining chapel of St. Michael, the latter being subsequently con- 
verted, in the tifteenth century,by Richard Talbot, one of Donat’s 
successors in the see, into a parish church, on the side of which 
the new Synod Hall has been erected by Mr. Roe, for the 
deliberative assembly of the Church of Ireland. Hardly a 
trace of Bishop Donat’s work remains. We pass on to the 


* The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. An Account of the Restoration of the Fabiic. By G.E. Street, R.A. Witha 
Historical Sketch by Edward Seymour, R.A., and a Dedication by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. Loudon: Sutton, Sharpe, aud Co. 
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history of the cathedral after A.D. 1163, when Bishop 
Laurence, generally known as St. Laurence O’Toole (Lorcan 
O’Tuathal), converted it into a priory, and changed the 
secular clergy into the regular order of Arroasian canons 
so called from an abbey in the diocese of Arras, in Flanders, 
@ branch of the Augustinian Order long since extinct. To 
Bishop Laurence, during whose episcopacy the Anglo-Normans 
invaded Ireland and Henry II. took possession of the island, 
and to Strongbow, were due the erection of the eastern portion 
of the cathedral, and the endowment of the priory with wealth 
and privileges. This work was not long completed when Strong- 
bow died, and, although the authenticity of his tomb, which is 
-one of the few treasures left to “ Christ’s,”’ is reasonably denied, 
there is no doubt that “the great and powerful Earl” was 
solemnly interred in the cathedral, under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Laurence, who survived him four years, and died at Eu, 
in Normandy. Within fifty years Laurence was canonised by 
Pope Honorius III., but his body was not brought home to his 
cathedral. Mr. Seymour's interesting record includes a very 
striking description of St. Laurence O’Toole, whose three im- 
mediate successors were all Englishmen, and great benefactors 
-of the cathedral. During the time of the first and second, the 
beautiful nave, which still remains, was added to Laurence’s 
work. The priory rose in importance as time went on; the 
Prior was a Lord in Parliament in the time of King John, who 
‘granted several privileges to the community, and in the 
course of the thirteenth century, the Cathedral, whose beauty 
has been retraced and disinterred by Mr. Street, and 
‘is put before us in this admirable book, was completed. 
Perhaps it was too complete—there is an old super- 
‘stition about the last stone of a church—at all events, 
its troubles began immediately. In 1283, certain of the 
“Trishry ” set fire to Skinner’s Row, which communicated 
with the church, whereby the steeple, the chapter house, the 
dormitory, and the cloisters were destroyed. “It is recorded 
‘to the honour of the citizens on this occasion,” says Mr. Sey- 
mour, “that they made a collection to restore the priory, before 
they repaired their own dwellings which had suffered by the 
In 1303, a licence was granted to Friar Henri de 
Cork to travel through the kingdom to collect alms for the 
restoration of the cathedral, and the King’s letter of safe-con- 
duct on this occasion is still extant among the records in Dublin 
Castle. At the close of the century, the dispute between the 
governing bodies of the two cathedrals (St. Patrick’s Chapter 
also claiming the right to elect an Archbishop of Dublin, when 
the See became vacant) was settled by Pope Boniface III., who 
gave precedence to Christ Church. Mr. Seymour gives an 
animated account of the fierce contest that raged on the occa- 
sion. No doubt, the cathedral was being adorned and beautified 
‘all this time; but soon after, it sustained serious damage. In 
1316, the steeple was blown down, to be rebuilt in 1329; and 
ten years later, Archbishop John of St. Paul, took down 
the original choir, substituted that which every one who 
remembers the cathedral before its present restoration will 
agree with Mr. Seymour in pronouncing “elongated and 
poverty-stricken,” and made several other additions. There 
is not wanting the element of romance, nor, indeed, that 
of humour, to the history of these ancient walls, for in 1394, 
King Richard ITI. crossed, with an army of 4,000 knights 
and esquires and 30,000 archers, passed several months in 
Dublin, dazzled the inhabitants by the magnificence of his 
Court, and conferred the honour of knighthood upon the four 
principal Irish princes, O'Neill, O’Connor, O’Brien, and 
McMurchad. Mr. Seymour quotes the amusing account of 
this pageant.to be found in Froissart’s Chronicles, from the 
narrative of Sir Harry Cristall, who was “ charged with the care 
and teachings of these four kings,’ and found it hard to 
make them appreciate the honour, for they stoutly maintained 
that they were knights already. Nor was this his only diffi- 
culty ; the Irish princes no more took kindly to breeches than 
did Rob Roy’s folk, and saddles and stirrups were, in their eyes, 
just so many impediments to the purposes of horsemanship. The 
cathedral was rich in relics, in addition to the “ Staff‘of Christ” and 
the shrine of St. Cubius; it was the scene of many pageants, 
and it was an exclusively English institution. Probably that 


pre-Reformation characteristic, and the tradition of it remain- 
ing, rendered the Irish people so indifferent, as they certainly 
were, to the appropriation of their cathedrals to Protestant 
worship, while the Protestant religion made no impression upon 
them. 
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So strictly was the English character of the Cathedral 
maintained by the rigid exclusion of all native Trishmen 
even from inferior offices—Mr. Seymour quotes Mr, Gilbert 
for this—that in 1380, “the Parliament, in which - th 
Prior always held a seat, passed a law that no nélive 

: e 
should be suffered to profess himself in this institution,” 
In 1486, Christ Church was the scene of a remarkable pere 
formance,—no other than the coronation of Lambert Simnel 
as Edward VI., amid the acclamations of the people, with 8 
crown said to have been taken “from the statue of the V: irgin 
in St. Mary’s Abbey.” Two years later, the Bishop of Meath 
had to make atonement for his share in this act of disloyalty 
to Henry VII., by reading publicly in Christ Church “ the Pope's 
Bull of accursing, and the absolution for the same, and the grace 
which the King had sent.” 

It wus in the time of Henry VIII. that the old name was 
abandoned, and the Cathedral became Christ Church. In 1562, 
the catastrophe occurred that made the building the unsightly 
object it remained until Mr. Street restored it, according to the 
munificent purpose of Mr. Roe :— 

“Owing to the bad construction of the piers, the massive stone. 
groined roof gradually spread the walls of the nave asunder, and on 
April 3rd, 1562, it came to the ground, carrying along with it the 
greater portion of the southern arcade, the eastern arch of which 
alone remained, and that in a very shattered and damaged condition; 
while the northern side of the nave was left standing indeed, but 
sadly shaken, and much out of the perpendicular. The greater part 
of the west front, too, was carried away in the crash. The southern 
arcade was replaced in the same year by a hideous blank wall, and 
the stone groined roof by mean and naked rafters. These things, 
happily, now belong to the past, and can only be recalled to mind by 
the assistance of the photographer’s art, from which alone we can 
judge how completely this sad calamity effaced the former beauty of 
Christ Church.”’ 

There is a hint in this passage, afterwards developed by Mr, 
Street, that onr cherished notions of the Art ideas and the 
matchless handiwork of the medizval workman are not quite 
securely founded. He was not such an intolerable person as 
the British workman of to-day, but he could, and did, scamp 
his work on occasions, of which the building of the Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity was a favourable one. It was, indeed, an 
ugly, deserted, “ God-forgotten” pile on which Mr. Street’s 
masterly skill and fine taste were brought to bear, with unex- 
ampled freedom, under the stimulus of Mr. Roe’s munificence. 
That Mr. Street lived to see his great work completed is matter 
for rejoicing; and now we have that work supplemented by a 
variously interesting narrative of the manner and progress of 
that restoration, and of the discovery, piecemeal, of the old church 
during the process. It must have been a delightful task to sucha 
mind as Mr. Street’s to read the thoughts of his predecessors, 
to rend away the veils of time, to undo the work of ruin, to 
atone for the blank indifference of neglect. He was hampered 
with no restrictions, he was troubled with no “fads,” either 
single or collective, he had his own way in all things—that way 
stands justified by the result—and he has left the record of his 
task in a narrative which cannot fail to instruct and interest 
even the reader least well disposed towards technical detail. In 
Mr. Seymour’s historical sketch we find a slight elegiac flavour, 
mildly mournful, a gentle wailing, as of an Molian harp put 
out in not too strong a wind, over the “sad” event of Dis- 
establishment. This is very natural; but then the restoration 
of a beautiful cathedral, by the act of a private citizen, and its 
presentation to “the Disestablished Church of Ireland,” cheers 
up the Precentor, as it ought to do, and reduces the decorous 
dolefulness of the protest de rigueur to the same sort of 
disclaimer as the Jacobite toasts in the dying-echo period of 
the last century. It is also very natural that in his re-solution 
of the ruin of Christ Church into its first principles, Mr. Street 
should have sought, and found, the supreme importance of the 
architect everywhere, the subordination of the craftsman in 
everything; and although we have to part with another cherished 
notion, we shall not attempt to dispute, from our unlearned 
and outside position, the limited share that he assigns to the 
imagination, the taste, and the discrimination of the workman. 
His narrative is full of interest of many kinds, of exploration, 
speculation, discovery, glimpses of the history of the past, and 
of the great satisfaction of an unqualified success. : 

The dedication of this superb book to Mr. Henry Roe 1s 
written by Sir Theodore Martin; it is slightly old-fashioned in 
style; the periods are lengthy and very much rounded; the 
tone is courtierly; the whole composition goes well with the 
stateliness of the magnificent volume, whose white-vellum bind- 
ing, enriched with designs in red and gold drawn by Mr. Street, 
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is the most perfect thing of the kind we have ever seen. Among 
the illustrations are two woodcuts of great merit, from drawings 
by Mr. Brewer, representing the Lady chapel and the pulpit ; 
and several other woodcuts, steel engravings, and chromo-litho- 
graphs. The latter show us the new stained-glass windows, 
which Mr. Street praises very highly. We agree with him as 
to the colours ; these must be singularly rich, soft, and skilfully 
blended, but the designs strike us as meagre and inexpressive. 
The paper and the printing are of the very best kind; alto- 
gether, the book is emphatically “a thing of beauty.” 





; SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT.* 


‘Tue question as to the true province of feeling and imagina- 
tion, as assistants to the intellect in the discovery of truth, 
has always seemed to us a very interesting one. It is 
sometimes the fashion among second-rate thinkers to con- 
trast the cool-headed, severely logical, and unemotional 
man of science with the impulsive, imaginative, weak- 
headed enthusiast, as though the former had all the quali- 
ties needed in the search for truth, while the -latter must 
necessarily live in a fool’s paradise, the creation of his own wild 
imaginings and desires. “Exact thought” seems to such 
thinkers to imply the elimination of every element of emotion 
and imagination, as untrustworthy; useful, indeed, as being 
productive of happiness, but simply misleading in the search 
for objective truth. It has always seemed to us, on the con- 
trary, quite evident that those feelings which nature has im- 
planted in us may, if properly used and directed, be not 
only no impediment, but of the greatest service in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that they are in some 
cases indispensable thereunto. Not as though we were 
to trust them implicitly as final tests of truth, but because 
they arouse the intellect to investigation, and suggest much 
to it of which it would otherwise have remained ignorant. 
A woman’s natural tact, her quick perception of what will 
please one man or what will sting another, is a very obvious 
instance of this power. She trusts to her natural gift of 
sensitive sympathy with the particular minds in question. And 
though her instinct may occasionally tell her falsely, there 
is no doubt that she will find out, by natural tact, much 
that is going on in the minds of her acquaintance which mere 
logic, without this gift of emotional sympathy, could never 
approach. <A great scientific discoverer, again,—a Newton or a 
Darwin—is not satisfied with cold, logical thought. In the first 
place, he is fired with enthusiasm for truth, and love for the parti- 
cular department of nature to whose investigation he has devoted 
himself; and then, again, he goes through long periods of 
meditation and reflection which so little resemble orderly, ex- 
plicit, logical thought, and are so complicated by natural 
instinct and imagination, that when at the end he hits 
upon a new truth, he sometimes can scarcely give any 
reasons for it, and it looks to meaner minds more like a 
lucky guess than a scientific induction. The truth seems to be 
that great emotional and imaginative susceptibilities are like a 
high-mettled horse, which, if kept well in hand and skilfully 
ridden, will carry you where you want to go in a third of the 
time which another would take, and clear many a five-barred 
gate which the other would never get over at all; but if badly 
ridden, will throw you, or carry you across country where you 
least want to go. The unimaginative and strictly logical mind, 
on the other hand, is very slow; nor is it always quite safe. 

In making these remarks, we have partly anticipated what 
we have to say of the very remarkable volume of essays before 
us by Dr. Porter, of Yale College, New York. The first essay— 
on Science and Sentiment—the title of which he has wisely pre- 
fixed to the whole volume, gives the key-note to the others, 
although these should likewise be carefully read, as treating in 
detail and with great ability of the utterances of many of the 
most distinguished philosophical thinkers of our day. But the 
first essay gives us an insight into the central feature of the 
author’s philosophy, which may be briefly described as the doc- 
trine that science and sentiment should not, logically speaking, 
be divorced, but that, on the contrary, they should be com- 
bined and harmonised, as mutually assisting and correcting 
one another, in the endeavour to attain to objective truth in 
general, and especially religious truth. Dr. Porter commences by 
drawing attention to the popular contrast which is often drawn 





* Science and Sentiment, with other Papers, chiefly Philosophical. By Noah 
fate, DP. LL.D., President of Yale College. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 2. ; 





between the teachings of science and the promptings of senti- 
ment. Sentimext urges you to relieve the man whom you see 
in hunger and want, at once and on the spot. Science tells you 
that in the long-run it is much truer charity to aid in the re- 
cognised State provisions for poor-relief. But, as Dr. Porter 
points out, later on, in this, as in many other instances of 
apparent contrast, science does not in reality disregard senti- 
ment. It only corrects and directs it. Giving to public charities 
is just as much a homage to the natural instinct of bene- 
volence, as giving the same amount to a beggar in the 
street would be. The difference is that in the one case 
sentiment is directed by science, and in the other it is uncon- 
trolled. In the one case, it is kept in hand by reason; in the 
other, it takes the bit between its own teeth. Touching on the 
religious aspect of the supposed contrast between science and 
sentiment, the author quotes Professor Tyndall as describing 
religion as simply sentiment, with no relation to real know- 
ledge. As to religious creeds, the Professor remarks that 
“it may be well to recognise them as the forms of a 
force mischievous, if permitted to intrude on the region of 
knowledge, over which it holds no command, but capable of being 
guided to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper sphere.” This most unsatisfactory conclusion is com- 
bated by Dr. Porter, though he admits that it seems to satisfy 
some :— 

‘To these terms of neutrality not a few are ready to accede. They 
find in them no humiliation. There are not a few men of feeling who 
are willing to escape the obligation of giving a reason for their feel- 
ings, even if they must concede that their feelings cannot be justified 
by any reason. Not a few answer the supercilious dogmas of science 
with their own Stat pro ratione voluntas. But a policy of neutrality 
purchased by non-intercourse will never satisfy, and ought not to 
endure, for the simple reason that the heart can neither love nor 
trust what the head demonstrates to be untrue. An earnest and 
thorough man must believe in the reality of what he loves and cares 
for. It is only in the excitement of the moment that a man can 
love and hate, fear and hope what he suspects may be a phantom ?” 
Such a divorce, then, between knowledge and feeling Dr. Porter 
rightly holds to be impossible as a permanent state of things. 
As Mr. Mallock has said, a boy who has been enjoying goose- 
berry champagne, while under the impression that it is a rare 
and choice wine, will not care for it when he finds out his mis- 
take. And in the same manner, the sentiment of religious love 
and worship cannot be permanently satisfied, once it is plain 
that its objects are unreal. After urging with much force the 
claims of sentiment as a spur to the intellect, and as its informant 
concerning those needs of the human heart which, judging 
by the analogies of Nature, should find satisfaction somewhere, 
the author points out that over and above what mere sentiment 
can do in behalf of knowledge, there is a yet greater work for 
what is often called “sentiment,” as the term is frequently 
used of much that has in it an element of intellectual percep- 
tion :— 

“Much that passes for sentiment has a positively intellectual 
element. Many of the so-called sentiments signify strong convictions 
warmed into ardent enthusiasm, and held with passionate earnestness. 
The intellectual element in them may not be obtrusive. The truths 
on which these convictions rest may be seen so clearly, and reasoned 
so readily, that the presence and activity of the intellect can scarcely 
be observed. The feelings may flash so quickly into flame, and glow 
with such intense earnestness, that even the subject of them scarcely 
knows that he thinks at all. It should never be forgotten that 
emotion in man rests on belief; that feeling of every sort is the 
legitimate product of what is taken to be true. The proverb which 
reads, Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, may be expanded thus, 
‘Wherever there is fire, there is fuel,’ and this may be still further 
applied, ‘ Wherever there is the fire of emotion, there is a firm belief 
of truth.’ Now, we do not argue that excited feeling proves certain 
truth. Nothing would be more absurd. But we reason thus: 
wherever, from one generation to another, under all circumstances, 
there have been persistent habits of feeling which have taken the 
strongest hold of man’s nature, and moved it to its depths, animating 
it to labour and sacrifice, there is certain evidence that some fact or 
truth is earnestly believed. This belief may often be sadly and 
seriously mistaken, it may be but the caricature or travesty of the 
truth ; and yet that there is truth about which it is concerned, which 
man rightly thinks to be important, is most reasonable to be inferred. 
That truth, whatever it may be, or whatever it may concern, science 
is bound to search after, until it can find and defend it.” 

With this suggestive and remarkable extract we take leave of 
the essay, as we should be carried too far, did we attempt to dis- 
cuss as it deserves the question it raises. 

The other essays are, as we have said, well worth reading. 
We are disposed to quarrel with Dr. Porter’s estimate of John 
Stuart Mill. We do not think he gives him sufficient credit 
for his singular candour, conscientiousness, and love of truth. 
But Dr. Porter draws out with painful accuracy the incon- 
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sistency of Mill’s creed, the outcome, as it was, of strong 
religious yearnings, implanted in one whose early training 
had been such as to render hearty and complete faith next to 
impossible. In taking leave of the whole volume, we can most 
heartily speak of it as a very thoughtful and able contribution 
to the philosophy of religion. 


TRAVELS IN BALUCHISTAN* 

Tose of our readers who recollect the interesting volumes in 
which Sir Charles Macgregor described his travels in the 
Persian province of Khorasan four years ago, will turn to his 
present book with expectations of pleasure; and we may at 
once say that they are not destined to be disappointed. Of all 
little-known countries, Baluchistan is probably the one which 
presents fewest features of interest, and General Macgregor 
has had to struggle with no slight difficulties, not merely in 
preventing his story from becoming dull and monotonous, but 
absolutely in filling a volume about it at all. General Mac- 
gregor’s explorations lay, too, in the least interesting parts of 
this very uninteresting State,—those deserts of the west where 
the exact frontier lines with Persia and Afghanistan are either 
unknown or a matter of individual fancy, and whither the most 
adventurous travellers have failed to find a sufficient inducement 
to turn their steps. But Sir Charles Macgregor, who had ex- 
plored a great portion of Khorasan, and compiled a very 
excellent. official gazetteer about the countries adjacent to 
Western India, felt bound to ascertain the true position of 
places, and the capabilities of moving caravans and troops 
through districts, first mentioned by the travellers Pottinger 
and Christie more than seventy years ago. It was with this object 
in view that, on his return to India in 1876, he resolved to make 
his way through Baluchistan from west to east, and to explore 
the northern parts of Mekran, and the Zirreh Desert.’ With 
his companion, the late Captain Lockwood, an officer of promise, 
he succeeded in accomplishing his purpose, and in giving to the 
map of Western Baluchistan, which had been almost a blank, 
the names of many inhabited spots, of some rivers, and of 
* several mountain ranges. But although General Macgregor 
came across a few places which he thought might be reclaimed 
from the desert, the greater proportion by far of the country is 
hopelessly barren, and presents so uninviting an aspect, that we 
feel sure a perusal of these pages will at once remove all desire 
to have anything to do with this region or its people. 

General Macgregor has the quick eye for-details of the ob- 
servant and experienced traveller, and he accordingly supplies 
many particulars which bring the natives before us as living 
and animate creatures. The tribes of the west, living in a 
state of constant feud with each other, and hardly deigning 
to take the least notice of the behests of the Khan of Khelat, 
are composed almost exclusively of the Baluch race, whereas 
the ruling class and a large portion of the people of the eastern 
districts are Brahooes. There is a marked difference between 
these two races, as the following anecdotes, taken at random from 
General Macgregor’s experiences of them both, will reveal :— 

‘*My guide amused me much by his conversation to-day. Like 
all Baloches, he is deliciously simple in his ideas, and has none of the 
Eastern habit of putting things sweetly. When I was stooping down 
to get the slide for my camera, he looked at me and remarked, ‘ Why 
do you have your trousers so tight ? ’—I laughed, and said I thought 
they were very loose.—‘ Loose!’ he replied, ‘I thought they would 
split; mine are loose if you like,’ holding out his to his side.x—Next 
thing he said was, ‘Now I have shown you my country, you must 
show me yours.’—‘ Very well,’ I replied, ‘but that would not be a 
fair exchange; there is nothing to see here, where there is nothing 
but stones; my country is one large garden.’—‘ Is it ?? said he; and 
then turning to the men, he repeated, ‘His country is all a garden, 
date trees everywhere.’—I protested that there were no date trees. 
—‘ No date trees! whew!’ and he looked as if he thought a country 
without date trees could not be much worth seeing.” 

Again, General Macgregor writes as follows about his Baluch 
attendants and guard :— 

“T gradually took sketches of each of my brave army, most of 
which I have since lost. This is a pity, as they made very queer 
pictures. Some really were quite ruffians, and others looked it. 
Their habits were anything but soldierly, and they thought 
nothing of firing off their matchlocks at any mement; but 
I tried to put a stop to this...... Certainly, one trait of the 
Baloches is their intense avariciousness. If you give them 
anything, they unblushingly ask for something more. ‘The fate 
of my present to Muhammad Shah has already been mentioned. 
Again, some days ago I gave Muhammad my gun, and he came to 
Lockwood to-day to ask what it was worth; and lastly, I gave the 
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guide a capital clasp-knife ; he took it, never said thank-you, but 
remarked to his rafik (companion), ‘It has got neither a sheath nor 
asling.” Whenever you ask a Baloch to do anything for you, he 
invariably says, ‘ What will you give me?’ The other day, one of n 

paid escort wanted payment for coming to the top of a hill with me ! 

The Brahooes, whose origin is so obscure, that, while one great 
authority declares them to be of Tartar stock, another identifies 
their language with Tamil, are quite a superior people, with 
whom General Macgregor’s relations were of the most friendly 
kind. The following scene may be quoted, by way of contrast 
with those in which the Baluchis figured as the prominent 
characters :— 

“We arrived after twelve miles at a Brahui camp, near a watering. 
place tothe north called Pishak. As we were going along, an elder] 
gentleman rushed out with a small carpet, and called out, ‘Hit 
where are you going? Stop here!’ And when he saw we still kept 
on our way, for I wanted to be near the water, he said, ‘Hi! sto 
here. You are my guest! Don’t blacken my face! Agha [Sir], do 
stop! For God’s sake, be my guest!’ and so on. I was so amused 
that I halted. Then he came up and seized hold of my leg, and 
said, ‘There, now you are going to stop!’ But I protested that I 
wanted to go on, to be near the water. ‘Water! I will give yon 
water, and meat, and milk, and bread, whatever you want.’ So I 
said, ‘I am very much obliged, and since you are so kind, I will stay 
here.’—‘ Kind,’ he called out, Janghing, ‘wait till you see—Now, 
what do you want? A little milk? Nothing else? Have some 
bread ?,— ‘No, I have bread, but if you could get us a little 
wood.’—‘ Of course; and you'll have some meat? I have 
lots of meat.’—‘ Thanks,’ I said, ‘I have meat; could you 
get some grass for the horse?’ Before the words were out 
of my mouth he shouted, ‘Hi Shahu! ho Merula! run and get 
some grass for the Agha’s horse. Now, what else do you want ?}— 
‘Nothing more,’ I replied; but he went on pressing me for a long 
time to have this and that. This, as a specimen, and a first 
specimen of the Brahuis, was certainly a great improvement. 
I was more than a month among the Baloches, and no man 
ever offered me a glass of water, and the last Baloch I met, 
Khan Jahan, when I arrived at his camp, told me to goon. The 
benevolent old gentleman, who was called Shah Dost, continued his 
attentions late in the night, and in the morning it was just the same ; 
I feel sure there was no arriére pensée, for he never asked for any 
payment, and when I gave his little daughter a couple of rupees as a 
delicate way of returning his kindness, he wanted to return them ; at 
which the young lady pouted and was going off into a ‘boo! hoo!’ 
I said, ‘ Let her take them on my account; your kindness cannot be 
paid for by money.’ How different from the Baloch, who, if he does 
anything for you, always precedes it by an inquiry what his ‘hakk? 
is to be!” 

General Macgregor showed throughout his journey, under 
many trying circumstances, great tact and good temper. 
The way in which he managed his unruly Baluch escort, 
will excite the admiration of the reader; and we may say 
that we have seldom met with a traveller who knew 
better how to temper firmness with discretion. It is not 
very likely that a reference to these pages will encourage a 
desire to visit this quarter of Asia, nor will any future Alex- 
ander, sighing for new worlds to conquer, seek to reach India 
by marching through the desert and waterless plains of Mekran. 
The Baluch tribes offer no inducement, even to the petty 
Governmert of the Khan of Khelat, for direct interference in 
their affairs. They may recognise, or they may not—just as 
they choose—the authority of the agents that Chief has placed in 
some of their villages; but the rights of sovereignty can bring 
no profit and little honour to Mir Khododad. If there is any 
actual ruler in the western parts of Baluchistan, it is 
the bandit Azad Khan, of whom General Macgregor has 
a great deal to say, although he never met him person- 
ally. Azad Khan has established a fort of refuge at a 
place called Khormagah, in the heart of the desert, whence 
he dispenses his orders to the surrounding tribes. He has won 
his way by several successful wars, and by vanquishing many 
rivals, to a position of superiority over his neighbours. There is 
some interest attaching to his declaration that he only recog- 
nises the authority of the Afghans, and not of the Brahoo ruler 
of Khelat. In this declaration may be perceived a reminiscence 
of the old Afghan claims over the country of Baluchistan, while 
Azad Khan’s chief motive in adopting this course is, no doubt, 
to set-off the name of the Afghans against that of the Brahooes 
The affair is one of purely local interest, and the Khan af Khelat 
is not likely to be so ill-advised as to interfere with a turbulent 
race, which is sure to give great trouble if meddled with, but 
which, if left alone, will hurt nobody except itself. At the same 
time, General Macgregor’s information concerning a people 
through whose country passes one of the principal telegraph 
lines to India, adds much to our knowledge of our Indian neigh- 
bours. It certainly completes the useful data which it is always 
desirable to possess about the dominions of the Khan of Khelat, 
and there will be a gencral opinion that its author has con- 
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tributed another solid piece of work to that he had previously 
rendered towards the comprehension of Asiatic questions. 





MR. ISAACS.* 


Tis story contains sufficient of the supernatural to make it a 
sort of cross between the ordinary novel and fairy-tale. It pur- 
ports to be narrated by one Paul Griggs, who edits a paper in 
India, and is Roman Catholic, half-Italian and half-American, 
and one of those amiable cynics who are constantly giving the 
lie to the disbelief in human nature they profess, by discovering 
in all their acquaintances some one or more of the good quali- 
ties the possession of which they deny to the race at large. At 
a hotel in Simla he chances to meet a stranger, a Persian, who 
has abbreviated his proper designation of Abdul Hafiz-ben-Isik 
into Mr. Isaacs, and who is the hero of the book. There is a 
decided flavour of the Count of Monte Cristo about the descrip- 
tion of this gentleman, with his lavish wealth, and wonderful 
and varied talents, powers, und information ; he is romantically 
brave and generous, an excellent linguist, musician, sportsman, 
mau of business, &c., reads thoughts as though by magic, has 
a dangerous, mysterious, and infallible remedy for injuries, 
possesses all kinds of remote knowledge, and is exceptionally 
beautiful to lock at :— 

“An easy grace marked his movements at all times, whether 

deliberate or vehement,—and he often went to each extreme,—a 
grace which no one acquainted with the science of the human frame 
would be at aloss to explain fora moment. The perfect harmony of 
all the parts, the even symmetry of every muscle, the equal distribu- 
tion of a strength, not colossal and overwhelming, but ever ready for 
action, the natural courtesy of gesture—all told of a body in which 
true proportion of every limb and sinew were at once the main 
feature and the pervading characteristic. This infinitely supple and 
swiftly-moving figure was but the pedestal, as it were, for the noble 
face and nobler brain to which it owed its life and majestic bearing. 
A long oval face of a wondrous transparent olive tint, and of a 
decidedly Oriental type. A prominent brow and arched but delicate 
eyebrows fitly surmounted a nose smoothly aquiline, but with the 
broad well-set nostrils that bespeak active courage.” 
Yet it was neither by his graceful figure, nor his perfect [ranian 
features, that he at once enthralled and fascinated the sus- 
ceptible, would-be cynical editor; but by his eyes, which are 
described in the following glowing terms :— 

“T once saw in France a jewel composed of six precious stones, 
each a gem of great value, soset that they appeared to form but one 
solid mass, yielding a strange radiance that changed its hue at every 
movement, and muliiplied the sunlight a thousandfold. Were I to 
seek a comparison for my friend’s eyes, I might find an imperfect 
one in this masterpiece of the jeweller’s art. They were dark and of 
remarkable size; when half-closed, they were long and almond- 
shaped; when suddenly opened in anger or surprise, they had the 
roundness and bold keenness of the eagle’s sight. There was a depth 
of life and vital light in them that told of the pent-up force of a 
hundred generations of Persian magii. They blazed with the splen- 
dour of a god-like nature, needing neither meat nor strong drink to 
feed its power.” 

Enamoured (how could he help it ?) at first sight of this paragon, 
Griggs is immediately ready to risk life and death on his behalf, 
and to do his utmost to promote Isaacs’ courtship of an English 
girl with whom he has fallen madly in love. Considering that 
Isaacs does not credit women with the possession of souls, and 
has already three wives (of which fact he frankly informs the 
young lady he admires), most people would have been likely, 
in the interests of the girl, to hesitate about helping on this 
love-affair; but Griggs has no scruples on the subject (and 
possibly his staunch support of his friend’s suit under such 
extremely unusual circumstances may be intended by the 
aathor as a warning of the folly of allowing cynics to interfere 
in matchmaking). It happens that the irresistible Mr. Isaacs 
has also captivated the affections of one Ram Lal, an extra- 
ordinary personage, whose powers are quite as supernatural as 
those of the enchanter in any child’s fairy-tale, only with the 
difference that in Ram Lal’s case they are attributed, in some 
hazy way, to a sublime disregard for mortal pleasures and con- 
quest of mind over matter to which he, as one of the order of 
higher Buddhists, has attained. He is spoken of as an “ adept,” 
and though the precise meaning of that term is not given, yet 
it is evidently equivalent to “ magician,” since there is no other 
theory which can explain his ubiquity, mysterious appear- 
ances and vanishings, knowledge of things said and done in 
his absence, and correct prophecies. We will quote an instance 
of his astonishing power. Three men wish to carry off a 
prisoner from fifty hostile soldiers, who are resolved to kill both 
him and his rescuers. In these circumstances, ordinary mortals 
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would hardly expect that the three would be able openly to 
accomplish their purpose when the soldiers were broad awake 
and looking at them; but Ram Lal thinks nothing of making 
such a performance feasible. He causes a sudden dense mist to 
obscure a clear and brilliant moonlight, and manages the affair so” 
easily, that the only wonder is why he did not do it altogether 
alone; and the reader thoroughly sympathises with the bewilder- 
ment of Griggs, who, having had a considerable share of danger 
in the adventure, confesses himself “completely at a loss to ex- 
plain why, if Ram Lal can command the forces of nature to 
the extent of calling down a thick mist under the cover of 
which we might escape, he could not have calmly destroyed 
the whole band by lightning, by indigestion, or some simple 
and efficacious means, so that we need not have risked our lives 
in supplementing what he only half did.’ Buddhists do 
not seek European converts, and we are, therefore, not 
a little surprised to find the omnipotent Ram Lal anxious 
for Isaacs to join the brotherhood to which he himself 
belonged. Such, however, being the case, one feels that Isaacs 
is provoking his fate, when he states that if anything were to 
occur to make him permanently unhappy beyond the possibility 
of ordinary consolation, he believes he would seek comfort tn study- 
ing the pure doctrines of the higher Buddhists. Obviously, then, 
if the earthly joy he most covets should be dashed from his lips, 
that will tend to bring about what Ram Lal wishes; con- 
sequently, the latter withholds information that would have 
been likely to prevent the downfall of Isaacs’ hopes, and the 
story closes in the triumph of the enchanter, as he carries off 
the hero to devote himself to endeavouring to attain to neh’ban, 
that cold and comfortless condition, hardly to be distinguished 
from annihilation, which forms the final goal of a Buddhist’s 
desires. We have great doubts, however, as to Ram Lal’s having 
thought fit to impart to his neophyte the full amount of 
non-entity at which the Buddhist hopes eventually to arrive; 
for when we leave Isaacs, he is looking gladly forward in ‘the 
future to being, “ not alone, but wedded for all ages to her who 
has gone before me,”—which state of anticipated bliss is not 
easy to reconcile with the description that a recently published 
book gives of neh'ban, as an existence where a man “ knows 
nothing of others or of the world, and so is a stranger to all 
feelings of joy or sorrow.” For such a severing of ties and 
loss of individuality as that, would seem little likely to satisfy 
the aspirations of one so full of vital energy, and possessing so 
strongly marked an ego, as Mr. Isaacs, 

The foregoing sketch will show that this book has some 
absurdities; but apart from this, there is much to like in it. It 
is entertaining, and contains capital bits of description of travel- 
ling and general mode of life in India, besides fresh and pleasant 
writing, and sufficient cleverness and imagination to make us 
hope that the same pen will produce another story, constructed 
on a basis of probabilities, and without any admixture of super- 
natural elements. And, finally, we would caution Mrs. Crawford 
that it is possible to be too learned. A novel-reader does not 
generally hanker after conversations which are of the nature of 
essays on metaphysics, cynicism, philosophy, psychology, and 
other abstruse subjects, and which give the impression of being 
intended to display the extent and variety of the author’s informa- 
tion rather than to advance the story; nor is the average 
student of light literature very likely to care for discussions on 
transcendental analysis, wherein. occur such sentences as the 
following :— 

“Consider the theories of Darwin, for instance. What are they 
but an elaborate application of the higher calculus? He differen- 
tiates men into protoplasms, and integrates protoplasms into monkeys, 
and shows the caudal appendage to. be the independent variable, a 
small factor in man, a large factor in monkey. And has not the 
idea of successive development supplanted the early conception of 
spontaneous perfection ?”’ 





LAMBETH PALACE.* 
Tis handsome volume has attractions and excellences apart 
altogether from the late Dr. Tait, who wrote the introduc- 
tion to it. An author at once so modest and so much in 
love with his subject as Mr. Cave-Browne here shows himself to 
be, would be the last man in the world to object to this short 
essay being glanced at before his own work is considered. It is 
interesting, if for nothing else, as being a specimen of the best 
style of the late Primate. While essentially a modern man, and 
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‘seeking to adapt the Church of which he was the pilot to 
what he terms here “ these somewhat democratic times,” he had 
a strong historic sense. His dual nature, indeed, accounts to 
some extent at once for what robuster and more audacious person- 
alities considered his individual weaknesses, and for what all fair 
critics of his Primacy admit to be his official strength. Here, 
this historic sense, which, though not so literary, was quite as 
warm as the late Dean Stanley’s, is allowed free scope, the 
result being what Mr. Arnold—himself full of this same sense 
—might style archeology touched with emotion. The following, 
for example, may not be in the grand, but still it is in a good 
style :—“ Even if we confine our thoughts to the time—now 
nearly seven centuries—during which the Archbishops have 
lived in Lambeth, we find ourselves connected, by the associa- 
tions which cluster round these walls, with each step in the 
onward progress of our Church and people towards fuller light 
and higher liberty. We can find memorials here of the success- 
ful efforts made to secure freedom from the thraldom of 
Rome, which marked the reigns of the later Plantagenets 
and of the Lancastrian and Yorkist Sovereigns. We can 
trace the mode in which Christian influence was main- 
tained throughout the land, in spite of marauding Barons and 
rapacious Kings. We can see how the professed followers of 
Christ bore themselves amid the struggles preceding that great 
upheaval of society, in which the hitherto non-privileged classes 
asserted their rights as Englishmen. We learn how the Church 
of England, notwithstanding the grave faults of many of its 
rulers, adapted itself—under the good hand of God—in all 
these troublous times, and in the changing days which followed 
them, to the real wants of the English people. The admonitions 
of places are, to the student of history, as powerful as the 
admonitions of books. Men’s hearts may well be stirred, and 
their loyalty to the National Church confirmed, as they trace 
the many memorials in the architecture, pictures, and orna- 
ments of Lambeth which bring them face to face with the 
past, and so arouse their high hopes for the future.” It 
may be doubted if any one but a Scotsman, the native 
of a country trained to the mental realisation of a demo- 
cratic ideal by the tradition of Presbyterian parity, and full, 
as Cobden found it, of the rights of man,—as distinguished 
from “The Rights of Man,”—could have written so contentedly 
of “that great upheaval of society in which the hitherto non- 
privileged classes asserted their rights as Englishmen.” As 
for the Church of England adapting itself “in all these troublous 
times, and in the changing days which followed them, to the 
real wants of the English people,” that is simply the image of 
Dr. Tait’s favourite “ comprehension” reflected in the evolution 
of history. 

Mr. Cave-Browne very cordially acknowledges his obligations 
to former historians of Lambeth Palace, and particularly to Mr. 
Thomas Allen, a resident in the parish, who some time ago com- 
piled a volume of a popular rather than of an archeological 
character. As that is now, however, out of print, Mr. Cave- 
Browne’s work supplies a want. His method and style 
are alike excellent. After telling, in an interesting preliminary 
chapter, how Lambeth Palace became the London residence of 
the great English prelates, he then proceeds, somewhat in guide- 
book fashion, though certainly not in guide-book English, to 
describe in succession the Great Gateway or Morton’s Tower, 
the Great Hall, the Guard-room, Cranmer’s Tower, the Tower 
of the Lollards, the Chapel, &c. Every corner of the old house 
will be found full of special interest to special readers, who will 
naturally have their preferences. For our part, we have found 
most pleasure in the chapters which tell of the pictures in the 
guard-room—as a series, Mr. Cave-Brown truly says they are 
unrivalled—and the MSS., &c., in the library. He admits that 
the portrait gallery “lacks that telling, yet indescribable charm 
which variety of costume always gives to a collection in which 
are mixed here and there portraits of warriors and statesmen 
with more sombrely clad divines.” “Yet,” Mr. Browne pro- 
ceeds to say, in a passage which deserves quotation, as an 
example of his style,— 

“A more careful examination will detect variety even here, and 
variety not without interest. The close-fitting skull-cap of Warham 
spreads out at the four corners, on the heads of Cranmer and Parker, 
till it assumes monstrous proportions over the face of Sheldon, and 
with Tillotson is stiffening into the trencher-cap, as retained in the 
Universities of to-day. Again, the plainly-buttoned rochet of the 

earlier Prelates becomes stiffly frilled round the necks of Abbott and 

Land, turns into a plain roll-collar with Juxon, and expands into a 

broad flat one with Sheldon and Sancroft ; and then, being nearly 

covered by the stole, the collar disappears, leaving only the ends 





visible, which pass into mere broad bands with Tillotson, and as such 

are still in use on the Episcopal Bench. With Tillotson came another 

change. Up to his time, in spite of the universally prevalent lay 

custom of false curls, which had come in with the Stuarts, the Bishops 

always wore their own hair, at first very short, and gradually descend. 

ing into somewhat shaggy curls, as seen in the portraits of Sheldon 

and Sancroft ; but with Tillotson came in again short hair, and the 

wig with stiff curls; these are somewhat reduced in size by each 

succeeding Prelate until, as worn by Manners-Sutton, Howley, and 

Sumner, they hardly deserved the name, which still clung to them, of 

the full-bottomed wig ; with the latter, even this entirely disappeared, 

except on State occasions.” 

Mr. Cave-Browne rightly describes the Lambeth Library as “a 

fountain-head at which the real student of the history of the 

English Church can drink deeply ; and perhapsit is the Biblical 

scholar who will find here the richest rewards for his labours, in 

the manuscripts of the New Testament, little known and there- 
fore little used, in which this library is so rich.” Among these 
treasures are an illuminated copy of “The Gospel of Mac- 
Durnan,” Abbot of Derry and Bishop of Armagh, written in 
Latin, and belonging to the ninth century; “ De Virginitate,” 
by Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherburn, 
which is a work of the seventh century; a copy of Wicliffe’s 
Version of the Old and New Testaments; a variety of Missals; 
and a singularly beautiful manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
bearing the title “The Notable Wise Dictes and Sayings of 
Philosophers, translated out of French into English, by 
Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers; finished December 24th, 
anno 16 Edward IV.” Some of the Lambeth Librarians 
have been notable men, such as Ducarel; Todd, the editor of 
Johnson’s Dictionary and biographer of Cranmer; Edmund 
Gibson, the Anglo-Saxon scholar; and, first but far from least, 
Henry Wharton, the pupil of Newton, who was a prodigy of 
learning, and died when a little over thirty, and at the very 
time when it might have been expected he would have been able: 
to use that learning for the benefit of his countrymen. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Cave-Browne’s is one of those books which reverent 
Anglicans and antiquarians, and others who may be neither, 
but who yet find profit and pleasure in indulging the historical 
sense, will gladly give a place to on their shelves. 
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Except in point of illustration, the February number of Harper's 
Magazine is rather poor. Mr. Black’s story of ‘‘ Shandon Bells” is 
becoming, indeed, somewhat more interesting, from the stand-point of 
human character. Mr. Herbert Tuttle gives a readable paper on 
“German Political Leaders,” though to some extent it is a dilution 
of his old “ Brief Biographies.’”? There are some facts in “ Maryland 
and the Far South in the Colonial Period,” by Mr. John Fiske, but 
they are put in a rather dull way. Mr. Harry Fenn’s illustrations of 
“The Wild Welsh Coast ” are worth everything else in the magazine, 
although the accompanying letterpress of Mr. Wirt Sikes is also 
good. 

The new number of the Magazine of Art is only an average one. 
There is nothing very remarkable either in the art or the literature 
of it. The best articles are Mr. Champneys’ “ The Interior of St.. 
Paul’s Cathedral,’’ Mr. Benjamin’s account of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 
house in New York, under the title of “ An American Palace ;” and 
Mr. Harry Barnett’s “The Special Artist,” though the last is rather 
too Graphic. The best picture in the number is Schulz-Briesen’s 
“In Auld Lang Syne,” a very humorous representation of two old 
women talking gossip and scandal over their tea, and in the company 
of their cats. 

With the February number, Chambers’s Journal enters on its fifty- 
second volume. The conductors of this magazine deserve great 
credit for the manner in which they keep up its high reputation. 
Except the poetry, which is neither better nor worse than ordinary 
magazine verse, there is absolutely nothing in this number which is 
not readable. The stories are all good, Mr. Harwood in particular 
making a promising start, with, “One False, both Fair.” The ia- 
formative and anecdotal papers are excellent, and deal with such 
different subjects as “ Monday at her Majesty’s Tower,” “ Curiosities 
of the Telephone,” “A Roland for an Oliver,’ and ‘‘ The Humours of 
Examinations.” The last, indeed, suggests the ingenuity of the 
hoaxer. Where was the student raised who wrote, “The sweeb 
bread is called the Pancreas, being so named after the Midland 
Railway Station in London ?”’ 

Regimental Legends. By J.S. Winter. (Chatto and Windus. )— 
Three more volumes of soldiering stories, by the anthor of Cavalry 
Life, to which the above remarks equally apply. In “A Regimental 
sthete,” there is a welcome reminiscence of the immortal Frank 

Webber of “Charles O'Malley,” and his personation of Miss Judy 
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— 
Macan. These stories are the very thistledown of light literature, but 
of their kind they are not bad. 

The Gallynipper in Yankeeland, By Himself. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
We have not the advantage of knowing what a gallynip>er is, but this 
slim volume affords internal evidence that a great deal of vulgarity, 
slang, and impudent imitation of certain second-rate American 
hnmourists whose own genuine jokes are about as much as we can bear, 

es to the composition of that mysterious being. We have not the 
slightest wish to discover the secret, nor do we think many readers 
will be tempted to follow the fortunes of ‘a person who thinks it funny 
to write as follows :—“‘ There was a sweet and verdant youth, of many 
tender summers. And he hada mother-in-law that was to be, and 
ghe vexed him and he vexed her, and life was a vexatious vanity. And 

he fled away from her on the hop, as the flea goeth, and made a 
long journey, and sought comfort in a foreign land.” 

In Locke on Words, with Introduction and Notes by F. Ryland, 
M.A. (Sonnenschein and Co.), some readers probably will fail to re- 
cognise a reproduction of the third part of John Locke’s “Essay 
concerning the Human Understanding.” The book, as it now stands, is 
a reprint from the seventh edition, published in 1715-16, with an 
introduction and notes, put together chiefly with a view of assisting 
the man of very ordinary capacity, the average reader, who, as a 
rule, knows little logic and less metaphysics. The table prefixed to 
the Introduction, giving the chief events of John Locke’s life, will 
doubtless prove useful. 

A Preparatory Book of German Prose, by Hermann B. Boisen, A.M. 
(Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.), has been added to Martha’s 
Vineyard series of text-books of modern languages. It is well 
calculated to introduce the youthful student to the best models of the 
German tongue. 

A History of the English Language and Literature, by Dr. F. J. 
Bierbaum (G. Weiss, Heidelberg; Triibner and Co., London), con- 
tains a great deal of useful information in a very small compass. 
Considering that it is the work of a foreigner, we are astorished to 
see how faithfully and how exhaustively he has treated not only 
Shakespeare and Milton, but our less-known “metaphysical” poets. 
The “ novelists’ and “ epistolary writers ” are, perhaps, less success- 


fully treated. The volume contains an account of the liberation of ; 


North America, brought down to a very recent date, for it records 
the death of Longfellow. The list of modern English poets, we ob- 
serve, includes Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, but, if we may 
trust the index, it ignores Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Chambers’s Historical Readers, Book III. (W. and R. Chambers), 
comprises a series of short chapters on the History of England, from 
A.D. 1327 down to the Revolution of 1688. It will be found useful 
in schools, and its simple, easy style will recommend it to young 
persons generally. The concluding lessons, on ‘‘Londén under 
Charles II.,” and the ‘Social Condition of England under the 
Stuarts,” are largely based on Macaulay; but this is no fault. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press Series.)—The object of this edition is to provide something 
intermediate in quantity between those of Conington and Professor 
Kennedy. The first volume contains the text, together with an in- 
troduction in four parts, the three latter of which are devoted to text, 
orthography, and versification respectively. Under each of these 
heads, Mr. Papillon has brought together much valuable matter which 
is not to be found so conveniently elsewhere, and the general introduc- 
tion, dealing with the life and works of the poet, strikes us as both 
interesting and suggestive. The second volume is occupied by the 
commentary, in which, although it is useful and in the main satisfac- 
tory, the editor seems to us to have been less uniformly successful. It 
is an obvious defect that, so far as we have observed, not the slightest 
notice is taken of the great commentary of Dr. Henry, the result of 
thirty-five years’ work, either in its earliest form, or in the final 
edition, which has now reached Book viii. This neglect is the more 
unfortunate, as Mr. Papillon gives considerable space to textual 
criticism. For instance, in the disputed passage, Aeneid, i., 640, he 
follows Conington in giving as the only MS. authority for “‘dii” the 
Palatine MS., which was ascertained by Dr. Henry to have, like the 
Roman and Medicean, “ dei.” On the other hand, “dii’’ was found 
by Dr. Henry in two out of the sixty-eight second-class MSS. 
he examined for the passage; while “die,” which Mr. Papillon 
gays is not found in any printed copy, is the reading of the 
Milan edition of 1492 and the Aldine of 1514. Soin Aen., vi., 383, 
where Mr. Papillon speaks of the “ unanimous testimony of MSS.” 
to the reading “terrae,” Dr. Henry in five found “terra,” and 
his view that it is a nominative deserves at least mention. In the 
same way, Madvig’s “ Adversaria Critica” seem not to have been 
consulted ; e.g., at Aen., i., 455, the readiag (from one MS.) “intra 
se” (= “in his own thoughts”) should be attributed rather to 
Madvig than to Professor Kennedy, or at least to both. A good deal 
of the philological matter introduced might probably have been re- 
placed with advantage by a fuller exegesis; in the first ten lines of 
the Aencid, we miss notes on “primus,” “unde,” and “ pietate.” 





The notes which may be considered as specially Mr. Papillon’s own - 
strike us as occasionally crude and hasty. On Ecl. i, 10, we 
are told, “ The imperfects ‘ vellem,’ ‘nollem,’ ‘ mallem’ are as it were 
stereotyped formula, and so independent of the ordinary ‘sequence 
of tenses,’ which here would naturally demand ‘velim’ (‘ permisit’ 
being a perfect proper, i.e., a ‘primary’ tense).”” How, then, would 
Mr. Papillon explain such constructions as that of Cxsar’s remark 
about the Germans, “in eam se consuetudinem adduxerunt ut...... 
lavarentur in fluminibus” (B. G., iv., 1)?  Ecl. iii, 110, is ex- 
plained (reading “haut ...... haut’), “ ‘every one who shall 
neither shrink from the pleasures of love, nor experience any of its 
bitter feelings,’ i.e., whoever is a bold and true lover.” For the two 
readings of Aeneid, vi., 806, “ virtute extendere vires,” and “virtatem 
extendere factis,” Mr. Papillon has nothing happier to suggest than 
“to exert our strength by brave deeds,” and “to exert our prowess 
in brave deeds.” On G. ii, 529, we have the note,—cratera 
coronant, not a ‘ mistranslation or alteration of Homer’s xpnripas 
éretéyavro motoio’ (Con.) ;” at Aeneid, i., 724, on “ vina coronant’’ 
we are told that “ with Homer’s phrase in his mind, Virgil varied the 
meaning either unconsciously or from actual misunderstanding,” 
which seems to us identical with Conington’s condemned interpreta- 
tion of the first passage. Minor evidences of haste, such as “sub- 
junctive genitive’? and “punibo,” are not wanting. Among these 
may be reckoned the rendering of “ pomo”’ by “ apple’”’ (Ecl. ii., 53), 
and the illustration of G. ii., 80-1 (“co-ordination, rather than 
subordination, of clauses”), by “The Lord, he is God,’ and 
““My banks they are furnished with bees.” Mr. Papillon 
observes in his preface,—“It often happens that the shortest and 
simplost way of explaining a passage is to translate it; and I have 
availed myself freely of this method.” We are by no means sure 
that this plan of “ giving a construe” is not also the “shortest and 
simplest’’ way of convincing the learner that he fully understands a 
passage, and so dissuading him from taking any further trouble about 
it. But what we wish more particularly to protest against is Mr. 
Papillon’s constant introduction into his translations of the rhythm of 
verse (or even of rhyme, as in, “ What sin so grievous had been done 
by Lapithae or Calydon ?”’). ‘‘Versum in oratione fieri, multo foe- 
dissimum est totum, sicut etiam in parte deforme,” seems to us a 
principle as true for English as for Latin. At Aeneid, vi., 661-3, 
we have three lines of blank verse; single lines occur on almost 
every page. Equally objectionable are such rhythms as “ whereon 
each wave from ocean breaks, and parting fills the quiet crecks,’” 
and “hence deftly forge their wax anew, and mould their clinging 
honey,” the latter of which will probably remind readers who love 
and know their Dickens of a refrain sung, or rather stumped, along 
the streets by Mr. Silas Wegg. As we have found several points on 
which to disagree with Mr. Papillon, we wish to express once more 
our conviction that there is much valuable work in these volumes, 
work which we shall be glad to see rendered more valuable still 
in a second edition. 


Clare Stellar. A Novel. By Mrs. J. Galbraith Lunn. (Remington 
and Co.)—The chief fault that we have to find with this book is that 
it is called a novel. This is a misnomer; the story is one merely of 
and for children. It is rather too romantic ; the little heroine is too 
imaginative to be quite natural, but it is a pretty little story, with 
many good thoughts in it, and perfectly right and wholesome sym- 
pathies. The author brings the heroine up to her wedding-day : that 
is probably why she has called her book a novel. Taken for what 
it really is, Clare Stellar is much to be liked. The author is very 
sound upon the love, care, and study of animals. 


Clare Welsman. By the Author of “Pansies and Asphodel.’’ 
(Remington and Co.)—The “Clare” of this story is a man, and a 
sculptor. A great deal of sin, sorrow, death, parting, and unmerited 
misfortune is piled up in the one small volume to which the writer 
has restricted herself ; the shadows are rather too deep, perhaps, for 
a pleasant picture, but the story has a certain merit, and the gleams 
in it of Quaker people and manners, and of qniet country life and 
the queer ways of some Dissenting bodies, are agreeable. The author 
will write well, when she has learned that abruptness is not always 
forcible, and that brevity is not necessarily wit. 


Samos and Samian Coins, by Percy Gardner, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.), is a reprint of a most valuable article, which many of our 
readers may have noticed in the Numismatic Chronicle last year. 
That it is scholarlike, learned, and exhaustive, is shown by the name 
of the “Disney Professor of Archwology at Cambridge,” which 
appears on its title-page. The first-half of the volume is really an 
epitome of the history of Samos as a State; and Professor Garduer 
reminds us that it was in the days of Polycrates, its “ Tyrant,” one 
of the most powerful States of Greece, and a formidable rival to that 
of Athens. The Samians of a later date are praised by Pausanias 
for their excellence in athletic exercises and sea-fights. That they 
were skilled in other arts is proved by the six pages filled with illus- 
trations of Samian coins, with which the volume is enriched. 

French Examination Papers (D. Nutt), is, perhaps, a misleading 
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title. The book contains a collection of papers in French grammar 
and literature, including passages for translation into and from 
French, set at the University of London, at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst, at the Staff College, at the competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service, and at the local examinations of the Universities 
(not as printed on the title-page, “ University ”) of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In this age of cramming and constant “exams.,”’ such a 
work is likely to find plenty of supporters. It is edited by Professor 
C. Riible, late German Master at Woolwich. 

Wanderings in the Land of Lorne, and the Outer Hebrides. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Chatto and Windus.)—We do not understand 
why a book the preface of which was written in October, 1882, 
and which was already in the hands of the public in November, 
should be described on the title-page as published in 1883. 
But thongh the title-page is slightly inaccurate, we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Buchanan on the appearance of this new edition of 
this graphic volume, the contents of which were first published in 
1872, and dedicated to the Princess Louise. This dedication appears 
at the end of the present edition, and however sad and true the 
allegations contuined in it may be, we cannot but think that the 
sentiments it contains, as addressed to the Princess Louise, were, 
and are, devoid of tact and good-feeling. Mr. Buchanan himself 
seems to be aware that he has transgressed the limits of courtesy, 
when he says (page 325),—“ After this dismal recital, so necessary 
to my purpose, yet almost ungracious, on a bridal morning.” No 
doubt, if the facts alleged be correct, there are many abuses to be 
amended in the land-tenure of the Hebrid Isles. And we can sympa- 
thise with Mr. Buchanan’s burning zeal to have all things put right, 
but we are afraid that in the minds of most people who have, during 
the last ten years, read his dedication, a prejudice will be created 
not in favour of, but against, the author’s convictions. The book 
itself is a prose poem. Here are no dull descriptions of scenery, such 
as may be found in the pages of Johnson; or even, shall we say, 
in the poetry and prose of Sir Walter Scott ? We have taken 
the trouble to compare Boswell’s “ Journal” and Johnson’s “ Tour” 
with these wanderings of Mr. Buchanan’s. One cannot but be 
amused by the “Journal,” for it is such an account as Snodgrass 
would have written about Pickwick; and Johnson’s “Tour” is a 
mere itinerary, transcribed from Boswell’s “ Journal,” and translated 
into the language which Macaulay aptly terms “Johnsonece,” which 
consists of long sentences so equally balanced, that a word more or 
less would destroy the equilibrium of a whole passage. But in Mr. 
Buchanan’s work we find short, terse sentences, vivid descriptions of 
loch and mountain, and bright narratives of adventure along the wild 
sea-coast of the Outer Hebrides. It is said that there are two classes 
of orators, those who master their subject, and those whose subject 
masters them. It is to the latter that our author belongs. He 
stands looking at a scene till the inner meaning of it dawns upon his 
mind, and this inner meaning he has the power of communicating, 
more or less, to his readers. 


Ups and Downs of Spanish Travel, by H. B. Graham Bellingham 
(London Literary Society), are lively and amusing enongh, bnt can 
scarcely claim to be more. The author takes us not only to Madrid, 
Malaga, Granada, the Escurial, and other places constantly visited by 
tourists, but also to the Balearic Isles, and his descriptions of life in 
Majorca will be new to most English readers. He quotes occasionally 
from previous writers on Spain, such as the Rev. H. J. Rose; but he 
may be glad to be reminded that the author of the inimitable 
‘Spanish Ballads” was called, not ‘“‘ Lockhert”’ (as the name is spelt 
on page 50), but “ Lockhart.” 

Witch Stories, by whomsoever they are collected and compiled, will 
always be sure of attentive and eager readers; and we may be sure 
that they will not be the worse for being told by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, therefore, did wisely in adding this bock 
to their “ May-Fair Library,” and we are glad to sce that in this 
shape the book has reached “a new edition.” As might be expected, 
a large proportion of the stories are Scotch, and scarcely a single 
tale of witchcraft that we have ever heard is absent from this collec- 
tion. Full justice, however, is done to the counties South of the 
Tweed; and no more interesting chapters occur than those headed 
“The Witch-finding of Hopkins” and the “ Manningtree Witches,” 
both connected with the Eastern Counties. Most readers will be 
surprised to find, from the.concluding chapter, how very little more 
than a century has passed since witchcraft was capitally punished in 
England. 

Our Iron Rocds, by Frederick 8. Williams (Bemrose and Sons), is 
the title of a brief popular history of the rise and progress of rail- 
ways in this and other countries, for which there has been found so 


wide a demand, that it has reached the honours of a second edition. 
It is evidently the result of much well-directed research, and is put 
together in a careful and scholarly manner, so that it is very read- 
able, though here and there it bristles with statistical information. 
The illustrations are mach to the point, and strike us as very fairly 
Mx, Williams gives us 


done. The paper and printing are first-rate. 








some good anecdotes, especially on the subject of the birth of our 
Railway system. Here is one,—“ You must be making handsomely 
out of your canals,” was once remarked by a friend to the celebrated 
Duke of Bridgewater. ‘Oh! yes,” replied his Grace; “ they will 
last my time. But I don’t like the look of these tramroads ; there ig 
mischief in them.” “The observation of the Duke,” justly remarks 
Mr. Williams, “ was in a sense prophetic, for those wooden roads to 
which he referred were the foreshadowing of the railway system of 
the present day.” We commend to the notice of the antiquarian 
reader Mr. Williams’s account (pp. 5-7) of tramways in use at Cole. 
brooke Dale, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, &c., in the days before Outram wag 
born. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for February :— 
L’ Art, many of the illustrations in which are very fine.—Part 1 of a 
serial illustrated edition of the English translation of Victor Daruy’s 
History of Rome and of the Roman People, edited by the Rey. J. P. 
Mahaffy. (Kelly and Co.) The illustrations and maps are well exe. 
cuted, and the text is clearly printed on superior paper.—Art and 
Letters, a good number.—Part 1 of a reissue of the serial edition 
of Henry Morley’s Library of English Literature.—Part 1 of an 
illustrated serial edition of The Franco-German War. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Part 15 of Cities of the World.—The Manchester 
Quarterly.—Journal of the Statistical Soctety—The Month.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the “Science Notes” in which contain 
some useful hints to those engaged in literary pursuits.—The Army, 
and Navy Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine.—The 
Nautical Magazine, containing the first of a series of articles 
on “Canal Projects.’—The Antiquarian Magazine—The Ozford 
Magazine.—The Presbyterian Review.—The Theatre, which con- 
tains some well-timed remarks on the decadence of modern panto- 
mime.—Science Gossip.—The Folk-lore Journal.—Belgravia.—London 
Society.x—Time.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Cassell’s Magazine.—All 
the Year Round.—The Sunday Magazine.-—Good Words.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—Part I. of the new series of Africa, a 
Missionary Magazine. (Partridge and Co.)—The Continent.—L’ Art 
de la Femme.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Melbourne Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


Arnold (G, M.), Robert Pocock, the Gravezend Botanist, er 8vo (8S. Low & Co.) 5/0 
Besant (W.), All Sorts and Conditions of Men, cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Black (W.), The Shandon Bells, 3 vols. er 8VO ..........c0.cccceceeceveee (Macmillan) 31/6 

Bridges (U. D.), Journal of a Lady’ s Travels round the World .. (J. Murray) 15/0 


City of Three Spires (The), 2 vols. Cr 8V0 ....00...:sccoessssseccersessecoenee (Bemrose 12/0 
Cook (W.), Poultry, How to Make It i) ae (Journal of Horticulture Offies) 2/0 
Dabo (TA), Pameiy. PN, C0 OND iis. vas eccisvescviscscescccdicsvsss.cenoveenaseced Blackie) 2/6 


Duffy (C.), Four Years of Irish History, 8vo (Cassell & Co,) 21/0 
E vow d tt lic Dictionary, Vol. 2, Part 2, 4to (Cassell & Co.) 10/6 
Euripides, Medea, edited by A. ‘W. Verr al, BID si nincvii Hoanaiion ‘npc (Macmillan) 3/6 








Fairburn (A. M ), The City of God, and other Sermons, cr 8yo......... (Hodder) 3/6 
Goethe, Got ode 'Berlichingen, edited by H, A. Ball, 18mo.. .(Maemillan) 2/0 
Gnoest (K. ), Orizines Celtic, 2 vols. 8V0...........s.sesse.seeseeee (M: vemillan & Go} 32/0 
Harris (W.), Insanity, its Cz UL3e, PR OR NIOO cs ocycssecasee-sorcancktieueoren (Wyman) 2/6 
Hay (M. C.), Bid Me Discourse, 2 vols. er 8vo..... .. (Hurst & Blackett 31/6 
Hayward (W. 8.), The Colonel’s Daughter, 12m0 .............cecceees xwell) 2/0 


Imperatoris Justiniani Institntionum Libri Quaatuor, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Landels (W.), The Marriage Ring, cr Gv0 ..........c0.ccccsceeceneeeees (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Lawrence (Lord), Life 0°, “by R. B, Smith, 2 vols. 8vo .....2... (Smith & Elder) 36/0 
Lillingston (F. A. C.), Se aif, Hs a A (Marshall Brothers) 2/0 
Macdonald (G.), Paul Faber, Surgeon, l2m0.... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Murdock (A. J.), Scottish Poe ts, ‘Ree ‘nt and Living, “Cr 8¥0......... (Hamilton) 6/0 
Our Marriage Vow, I I... s:ccuncappsnnidouptavastuaamonane (Suttaby) 28 
Portia; or, by Passions Rocke od, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ .. (Smith & Elder) 31/6. 
Ridadaie (6. H.), Chemical Per-centage Tables, cr 8vo (Lockwood) 3/6 
Roberts (A.), Old-Testament Kevision, 12mo ...... (Hodder) 3/6 
Seaton (A, E.), A Manual of Marine En: gine usctipsenede (Griffin) 16 0 
Smith (A. M.), Political Economy, er 8vo Villi & Norgate) 3/6 
Smith (@. T.), Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of London (Nimmo) 4/6 











So As by Fire, 3 vols. cr 8yo.. Wee .(Maxwell) 31/6 
Stanley (A. P. ), Recollestions of, by G16: Bradley, er 8V0......... (S. Murray) 3/6 
Tkomas (B.), The Violin Player, 12ino ........ ee shes utto & Windus) 2/0 
Townsend (F.), The Flora of Hampshi ire, er To A reo (Reeves) 16/0 






W indiseh (H.), Comp endium of Irish Grammar, 8vo 


\(D. Gill) 6/0 


To insure 2 insertion, Advertisements should reach the ¢ Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Fr iday. 








It is particularly oie: that “a saliuiblene for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eviror, but to the PustisuEr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 











ORIGINAL eee - 
H | N D LEY’S | From 9d wae 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
CH I NT ZES,. Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OxFORD STREET, W. 





LIBER T Y’ S asaeTTs ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
PHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


A R T NOVEL IDEAS IN 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE E MATERIALS, 





‘LADIES’ WINTER COSTUME 
FABRICS. 
| East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | | & Chesham House, 
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| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
| — LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D ! | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
| —Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| “ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
| —Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
: The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo Ss. * | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at ls 6d 
{ and 2s per bottle. 








—_—_— 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Large Prorirs are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. ‘ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.””——English Churchman.—‘ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors gnd speculators.” Society.—‘* I commend 
Mesars. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
—Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””——Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 








Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 

: of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F-S.S., Oculist Op- 
os cy nag nl adapts ve a On Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
ardeus, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted , ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—“I have tri-d ie petactead pow in London 
without success, bnt your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—“ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’* 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, E3q, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to HR. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
oe Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
ree. 








| Has been celebrate1 for more than half a century as 

| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
the teeth ever made; it- whitens pa preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great,measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 

| Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


ROWLAN DS’ 


ODONTO. 





APOLLINARIS. 





“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 
P E Pp S | N F Highly recommended 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3:, 5s, and 93; 
Lozenges, 2s 6.1 and 43 6d; G!obules, 2s, | N D | G ES Tl 0 N. 
ach. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s eae 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


_ The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


by the 





MANCHESTER HIGH|/HE- COUNCIL 


SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


HE 


COLLEGE offer the following Scholarships 


of NEWNHAM LADY of considerable experience 





The Committee are prepared to receive applications | 


for the post of HEAD MISTRESS, which will be 


VACANT in July. The New Head Mistress will be | 


required to enter on her duties in September. — 

egotiations for a scheme are pending with the 
Charity Commissioners, under which the Head Mi:- 
tress may receive a fixed salary of £150, and a 
Capitation Fee of not less than 10s nor more than £2 
on each pupil attending the School. 

The Committee offer for the present a fixed salary 
of £150, and a Capitation Fee of £1 on each pupil 
above the number of 150, and up to the number of 
500. There are now about 540 pnpils in the School, 

Applications from Candidates should state their 
age and qualifications, and are to be forwarded on or 
before March 15th, together with 20 printed copies of 
testimonials, to Mrs. ROBY, Woodhill, Pendleton, 
Manchester, from whom further information can be 
obtained. 


for Competition in the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination in June, 1883 :— 

Four of £50 a year, for two years,—one given by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company; one given by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, for a Student unable to afford the 
cost of residence at Newnham College ; one given by 
the Drapers’ Company, for a Student preparing for 
the Profession of Teaching; one given by Mrs. 
Stephen Winkworth. Any of the:e Scholarships will 
be continued for a third year to Students preparing 
for Tripos Examinations, and working satisfactorily. 


Also, One or more Scholarships of £35, for one 
year, will be awarded to candidites who have not 
gained one of the higher Scholarships.—Further 
| information as to the conditions on which the 

Scholarships are awarded may be obtained on appli- 
| cation to the SECRETARY, Newnham College, 
| Cambridge. 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


next division. 
Not less than 500 policies still on the 


Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


the assured. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.0, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a younger Sister, is desirous of under- 
taking the entire charge of TWO YOUNG 
ORPHANS, or of Children who-e Parents are abroad. 
Her honse is in a heulthy locality, with garden 
attached. Good references given and required — 
s - N. H.,” 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, 


S. 


O HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 

SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

4A for WOMEN, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one 
value £30 a year, for 3 years; one £30.—Apply to 
Mrs. THORNE, Honorary Secretary. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
kD SCHOLARSHIPS. £40 and £20. Candidates 
may be examined in London or Manchestet.—Apply 
to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, Sedbergh, before 
March 10th. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL | for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J, 
Frost, Esq, Mus. Doc.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica. 
tion to the PRINCIPALS, Welland Hou:e, Forest Hill. 


DUCATION—A_ Lady _ wishes 
‘] strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Mdlle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Mdlle, Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician. Further references to parents of former 
pupils.—Address ‘0. W. 8. E.,” St. Paul’s Place, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


MEDICAL MAN (MarrieQ), residing 
in a pleasant part of Eastbourne, is willing to 
e into his house a LADY or CHILD regqniring 























rec 


medical or surgical care.—Address, H. D. FARNELL, 





Surgeon, Upperton, Eastbourne. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


in WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION i: 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 61. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 

53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 

known Artists in Water-colours. Three great Works 

by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others in oil. Now Open. 
—Admission, Is. ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


ELP is EARNESTLY ASKED 
towards SENDING to NEW ZEALAND 
TWO ORPHAN CHILDREN, with their ELDERLY 
UNMARRIED AUST (all wholly unprovided for, 
and ineligib'e for free or assisted passages), to whom 
an Uncle there offers a permanent home. The father, 
who raised himself from field labour to the post of 
clerk in a bank, was a man of exceptionally high 
character and feeling, and died lately after long 
illness and great domestic sorrows. £23 out of £46 
has been given by h‘s former employer and twoother 
friends. Reference permitted to Howgrave 
Graham, Esq., 5 Heath R’se, Hampstead, and to C. 
Kegan Paul, Esq., 1 Paternoster Square, by whom 
contributions will be received. 


HE HAMMOND COMPANY 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
2 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Electrical Engineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 

A LIMITED NUMBER of STUDENTS will be 
ADMITTED at the Commencement of the Second 
Half of the Session on WEDNESDAY, February 14th. 
Application should be made to the undersigne, at 
the Office of the Company, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

PHILIP A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, nr. Leicester 
—The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are ass‘sted by Expe ienced 
Resident and Visiting Masters. The Classics are taught 
by a Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Science. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the towr. Reference is kindly per- 
mitted to the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 
RAULEIN HEUTSCHY will be 
glad to receive a Few more Young Ladies, for 
instruction in German, French, Music, and other 
branches of education. Prospectus and references on 
application.—Tannegg, Solothurn, Switzerland. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conductei by Miss GEDDES, Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 














UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... oso «+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe Ne ken £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

arch 31st, 1880. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. 











Medals: 


Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurcb, N.Z. 


yar's| 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
*“*A most delicious and valuable 
article” “Standard 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RYS COCOA EXTRACT. 


“* Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


£ 








BONUS RESULTS. 


The PROFITS PAID in CASH by the 
UN LIFE OFFICE 


are exceptionally large, surpassing those hitherto 
given, and for which the Society has been so justly 
noted, and averaging 
173 per C nt. of the Annual Premium (more than 
14 Premiums) now payable in cash ; 





or 
284 per Cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
2} Premiums) added to the sum assured. 
Exemplified more fully, at the averaze’ age 35, by 
the following table :— 























Years Premium _ 

in ae Cash. Reversion. | Reduced 
Force. | Original | to 

Premium) £s.d.| £ sd.| £ 8 d 
5 41 8 1 8716 1; 2519 9 
10 age 35, 4614 9} 9117 1| 2 2 8 
15 4613 7] 8 4 4] 1919 8 
20 £1,000, 461411; 761311! 16 7 8 
25 55 810} 83 6 8|] 11 6 5 
30 |£28 6 8 72 8 3! 10116 6 312 8 

| Still entitled tc 

|£309 8 5 £52514 7 | future profes. 


Assuming future profits are as large (which may be 
confidently expected, owing to the increasing business 
and large reserves of the Company), New Entrants 
may anticipate that, on a Policy for £1,000 the Bonus 
will, after 30 years, amount to £525; the Cash (with 
4 pr Cent. interest) equal £505; or yield a continual 
reduction of the Premium amounting to £24 143, 

Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Premiums 
cha ged. 

N.B.+Bonus Options at each Division. No Partner- 
ship Liability. Mcdern Practice. Simple Proposal 
Forms. Immediate Settlements. 





FIVE-AND-A-HALF per CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


HE MORTGAGE and AGENCY 
COMPANY of AUSTRALASIA, Limited. 
Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 Shares ef £10+a:h. 
First Issue, £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DIREcTORS. 

William Robertson, Esq. (late of D. and W. Robert- 
son, Dundee), Holland Park, London, 

Lord George G. Campbell, 2 Bryanston Square, W., 
(Director Land, Mortgage, Investment, and Agency 
C mpany of America, Limite.) 

Robert Farquharson, Esq., M.D., M.P., Finzean, 
Aboyne, Scotland, and Retorm Club, 8.W., (Director 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company.) 

Sigmond Hoffnung, Esq. (Messrs. S. Hoffnung and 
Co., Merchants, Basiughall Sireet, London; and 
Sydney and Brisbane). 

J. Pellatt Rickman, Ksq. (Messrs. Pellatt and Co., 
London), Director Glasgow and London Insurance 
Company. 

James Wilson, Esq, 23 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburzh. 

BankeErS.—British Linen Company Bank, London, 
Edinburgh, and Branches; and Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, Levuka Brancb, Fiji. 

The Company offer a limited number of Mortgage 
Debentures for £50 and upwards, for periods of 3, 4, 
and 5 years, and upwards, bearing the following 
rates of interest, respectively, 43%, 5%, and 53% 
Interest payable half-yearly. The Bonds are protected 
byall the Assets of the Company, including the un- 
called Share Capital, thus constituting an investment 
of a high order. For further particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Office of the Company, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 





HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
b Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 

FIRE. Eatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 

Insurances, at moderate rates. 

FE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed 0. ue ee & 
Capital Paid up... we om en _ 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae we ove 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S8.W. 











A CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
a NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wice Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ecidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, : 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 








et Tras 


CLUB. 


7 es 


The Lord Ashley. 
ea a sag a Brudevell-Bruce, 
xeneral Sir Henry de Bathe 
a a of Sistas. cea 
ice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leini 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, VC. va M 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.0MG P. 
(Nomi ine Fay ey a3 
Nominated by the Patron:.) 
The Club is started as a Grill Club, ang F 
nag toPeagnan their own home. ose ite 
ines, Spirits, 3 
cost aon. Hs, and Liqueurs, at the actual wholesale. 
This last is an entirely new feat 
of whi h must be Apparent to peseent savantage 
For Rules, App'ication for Membership, &e., apply t 
CHARLES A, PRITCHARD, 
Secret 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent Street,” (Pro tem) 
Waterloo Place, London, W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 

. HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic with th 
mild winter climate of western Devon, Rooms faci ; 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 


=_ RICE 
NO END OF WORRY Savep 


by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 


VINE 


Patrons. 





OXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Full Illuztrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solici‘or’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &e., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STOWE, “pisieset*™! BANBURY, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LOND W. 


a aN. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during thsir 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— es 

N A BA M. 

—This is the only Oriental preparation that 

preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 

free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A.i ovr 
Facurtres.—Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to some 
impurity of the blood. The purification of that fluid 
is the first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills 
recommend themselves to the attention of all such 
sufferers. They search out and remove all impurities 
from the vital fluid. In indigestion, confirmed 
dyspepsia, and chronic constipation, the most bene- 
ficial effects have been, and always must be, obtained 
from the wholesome power exerted by these purifying 
Pills over the digestion. Persons whose lives haye 
been restored to ease, strength, and perfect health 
by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless trial of the whole 
harmacopeeia of physic, attest this fact. This is 
youd dispute, 
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RTISTIC DECORATION OF 
- = THE HOME, 
VISIT THE eins 
E FINE ART , 
UTOTr EW OXFORD STREET, , 
(20 Doors WEST OF Moupie’s Lrsrary.) 


OPIES of the OLD MASTERS 
Tee eet celebrated Galleries of Europe. : 
TIONS of MODERN PAINT- 

REPROD ON the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 


come ER’S LIBER 
\SIMILES of TURNER’ : 

Fae TORUM ; copics of Reynolds, Gai sboronzh, 

Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 


British Museum. 





‘ d Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
eet ienenm, Academy, Portfuli, Art 
Journal, &., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 61, free per post. 


ddress, the MANAGER, - 
‘ Antotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


LM CATHEDRAL, in Course of 
Restoration.—See the BUILDER (41, by 

st, 44d), Design for Organ—Window in Ledbury 
Phurch—ihe Wellington Arch—The Bradford Chim- 
ney— Lambeth Palace, with Illustratious—Architec- 
ture and Decoration—B. ildings for Technical Educa- 
tion—Tke Position of Organs—Eden Theatre, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 














HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 


PresipeNT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E.H.BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 168; te Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 








STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stutioner in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Auttor of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


Sanguelac. By Percy Greg, 


Author of ‘‘Ivy: Cousin and Bride,” &c. 


** A very engrossing romance. Each page is fraught 
with stirring interest.’’—Post. 


It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By Mrs. OttpHant. Se:ond Edition. 


‘Mrs, Oliphant’s story is a very pretty one. 
redder is car,ied along very pleasantly.’’—Times, 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Kiva, Author of ‘ Queen of Herself,”’ &e. 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary 


A. M. Hoppvs, Author of “ Five-Chimney Farm.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


The 


Mis: Braddon’s New Novel. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

rINHE GOLDEN CALF. The New 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s 

Secret,”’ ‘* Vixen,”’ &c. 

J. and R. Maxwe tu, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 








Cheap New Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 
Price 2s, cloth, 2s 61, postage 4d.—Uniform Edition. 





N NT ROY4A L. 
Miss BRADDON’S Recent Novel. 

J. and R. MaxweE tt, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 
IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 


registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards, 


NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 23 64 upwards. 


*.* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Heading, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











KINAHAN’S | 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


LL 


WHISEY. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME, 


| 
| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ee eee 





ASK 


FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low. 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, ig pronounced by all comyetent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’'S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Mich, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
dip tneelected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 


r, 


DuNwpet into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. 


Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 


AR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
CARLYLE and RALPH WaLDO EMERSON: 
1834 to 1872, Edited by CHarLts Exviot Norton. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 243, [ Shortly. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. 
By AtFrreD RiumeR. With 57 Illustrations by 
C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. [Immedia‘ely. 


The POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson., 
Author of “‘ Under the Punkab,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d. [In the press. 


NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton 
Cook, Author of “‘ Hours with the Players,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
[Immediately. 
SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By 
SamvurL ArTHUR Bent, M.A. Cloth extra, 7s 64. 
(Ready. 
An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Justin H.McCartuy. Crown 
8vo, ls; cloth, 1s 6d, [In the press. 


KIT: a Memory. By James Payn, 
Author of “A Grape from a Thora,” &. 3 vols, 
crown 8yc. 


WOMEN are STRANGE. By F. W. 
Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DUST: a Story. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of “‘ Garth,” “ Sebastian Strome,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter 


Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8yo. [{mmediately. 


SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred 
W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,’’ 
“ The Leaden Casket,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 
Of HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon, 
Author of ‘‘ Rubin Gray,’ ‘* The Go!den Shaft,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vv. (Shortly. 


In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5-. 


LOVE ME for EVER. By Robert 
Bucuanan, Author of ‘“‘God andthe Man,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece by P. Nacnas. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 33 6d, 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
MEN. By Water Besant. With 12 Illustra- 
tious by Fred. Barnard. New and Cheaper 
Elition. C-own 8vo, cloth extra, 3; 61. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY 
NOVELS 





IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
The Shadow of the Sword. By 8. 


BUCHANAN, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. By 
the Same. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
CoLLins. 
Transmigration. By the Same. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 


Same. 
From Midnight to Midnight. By 
the Same. 
The Village Comedy, By the Same. 
You Play Me False. By the Same. 
Hearts of Gold. By Witttam Cyptes. 
One by One. By R. E. Francitron. 
The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuartes 
IBBON. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Grorce 
MacponaLp, LL.D. With a Frontispiece by J. 
E. Millais. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By the 
Same. With a Frontispiece by C. J. Staniland. 
Valentina. By C. E. Price. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By 


T. W. SPEIGHT. : 


One Shilling, Monthly.—Illustrated by F. Barnard, 
BELGRAVIA, 
CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 

Maip or ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, M.P.— 
Frescoes. By Ouida.—THe ODP-LooKING Man.— 
HEART AND SCIENCE: A STORY OF THE PRESENT Day. 
By Wilkie Collins.—Tue Viotrn’s Vorce, By Beatiice 
Harraden.—THE ADMIRAL’S Warp. By rs, 


Alexander, 
One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 

Tue New ABFLARD: A RoMANCE. By Robert 
Buchanan.—Cvuckoo-Pint. By Grant Allen. With 
Four Illustrations,—JOSEPH AND ZULEYKHA. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole.—Tue Tramp’s Haven. By F. 
G. Wallace-Goodbudy.—Names, SvuRNAMES, AND 
Nicknames. By Henry Bradley.—Scu.rrurE anpD 
Mope.urne. By Percy Fitzgerald.—Dust: a NOvEL. 
By Julian Hawthorne.—Science Notes. By W. 
Mattien Williams, F.R.A.S,—TaBLe-Tak. By 
Sylvanus Urban, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


By MorvTIMER 


By the 
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“NO BOOK WILL BE MORE SOUGHT AFTER THIS SEASON.” 
—ACADEMY. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of LIVING ENGLISH 
POETS, MDCCCLXXAXII., with Frontispiece by Walter 
Crane, is Now Ready, large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment, 12s; vellum, 15s. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample Supply 
is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books, as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 


281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that. each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, thus— 
and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


L&TTeER FROM A PrysiciAN To Two Lonpon Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
* Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Giibert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.”. 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 


BRAVATIS’ 
ee ee 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 





a 
SIR GAVAN DUFFY’s 





NEW WORK, ENTITLED, 
ws. 
FOUR YEARS OF IRISH HIsToRy 


1845—1849, 





IS NOW READY, price 2is, 





Now ready, price 21s, 
FOUR YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY, 
1845-1849. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ Youne Iretanp,” 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 





CASSELL, PEeTTER, GALPIN, and ; 
Booksel ers. i , Os oa all 





Price 7s 6d, cloth, with Tleshealties ’ 
APERS of the MANCHESTER 
LITERARY CLUB (ineludi hi 
Quarterly for 1832). ¢ ng the Manchester 
Manchester: ABEL Hrywoop and Sox 
London: TriiBNER and Co, ia 








Now ready, in 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 9s, cloth 
YHE MARRIED WOMEN’s 
_ PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1982, with 
Copions and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of 
the Acts relating to Married Women, By the late 
J. R. Grirritu, of Linceln’s Ino, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth E.ition, by S. W. Bromrre.p, of the Inner 
Temple, Barriste:-a*-Law. 


Ww. 
Sevens and Hayn.'s, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Just realy, New Edition, feap. 8v0, cloth, price 6s, 
JOEMS. By Cuartes H. Hoo, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
PARKER and Co., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. — 








Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 
N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 
and SWISS HEALTH RESORTS : their Climate 

and Medical Aspect, By Wi.u1am Marcer, M.D, 
F.R.O.P., F.R.S. 
London: J, and A, CHuRCHILL; and all Booksellers, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snocess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MitrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 

jamie LADIES’ TREASURY. 

7d, Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Tue THREE PINNACLES IN THE JuRA ALPS, (Illus. 
trated.) 

INDEPENDENCE. 

THe REMUNERATION OF ART IN AMERICA, 

A Fara Run, 

SAVED. 

ENCHANTMENT. 

HINTS FOR LADIES UPON GARDENING MATTERS. 

MarrieD WomMEN AuD THE Post-OrFice SAvIncs 
BANK. — 

PaRISIAN Gossip. 

NoTres ON DRESSMAKING. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FASHIONS. 

SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE MALADIES. 

LITERARY QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

NorTIcEes TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

PRIZE CoMPETITION PUZZLES. ‘ 

LarGe COLOURED FASHION PLaTE:—Home Toilette 
—Howme Dinner Toilette. 

Fasurons EnGravines :—Girl Childs’ Dress—Home 
Costume—D nner Dress—Visiting Costume—Even- 
ing Dress—D.lman Pelisse—The Crown Princess 
Pelisse—Infants’ Robe—Infants’ Pinafore—Eliza- 
bethan Dress—Ball or Dinner Costume. = 

NrEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS:— Ornamental Cigar 
or other Box—Stripe for Counterpane—Border with 
Scallop for Counterpane—Monogram ‘“H. 0."— 
Initial “J.” ? 

London: BemrosE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


“Simplicity combined with accuracy.”—Vide Public 








Tess. : 
Published on the First of Every Month, Price 3d; 
post free, 44d. New and Enlarged Series. 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
BRADSHAW, showing at a glance the — 
through routes and entire service between Lavd <" 
and all parts of Great Britain, including a comp 
List of Railway Fares, with Index to Towns, an aul 
Steam-packet Directory; Cab Fares to and ~< 
Metropolitan Railway Stations, with Maps — e i 
virons of London, and Railway Map of London 
Suburbs. re 
London: W. J. Apams and fons, ponte oe 
Guide Office, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. Manchester : 
Henry BLAcKiocx and Co., Albert Square. _ 
On Tuesday Next will be published, price 23; or 
a post free, 23 6d. ESS 
HE NEWSPAPER PRES% 
, DIRECTORY, _ 7 
* Thirty-Eighth Aunual Issue. 
Containing full. particulars of every News 
Magazine, Review, and Periodical in the U 
Kingdom. ie } 
The Principal Continental, United States, an 
Canadian Parers. F di 
The Hewepupet Map and the Newspaper as 
Registration Act, 1881, with Notes and been 2 
C. Mircuett and Co., Advertising Costes p 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 8-0. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
A NEW WORK of TRAVEL in SOUTHERN MAROCCO. 
mMOORISH LOTOS LEAVES: Glimpses of Southern 


Marocco. By G. D. Cowan and R, L. N. Jounston. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, price 103 6d. 


WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By CHARLES Du Vat. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 2ls. . We = ‘ 5 

an excellent description of Kimberiley...... As the chronicler of 
She Se which took place at Pretoria during the investment of that 


the Pr Da Val has made a real contribution to the history of the Transvaal 
, Mr. 


war.” —Athenwuin. 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the 
FAMILY of GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for 
Seventy Years, 1760-1830. By Percy FitzGeraLp, 2 vols, demy 8vo, pr:ce 25s, 

“His pages are full of interesting quotations from letters and diaries, and 
abound with good stories. It must be acknowledged that Mr. Fitzgerald has 
made a very entertaining book.’’—Academy. 


PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry Vizetelly, 

Author of ‘‘ Berlin under the New Empire,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, with 
numerous Engravings. 

“Mr. Vizetelly contrives to mvke ‘ Paris in Peril’ thorouzhly interesting 


throughout the two volumes.’ —Graphic, 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A CHILD of the MENHIR. By Austin Clare. 3 


vols. crown 8yvo. 


AFTER LONG GRIEF and PAIN. By “‘Rita,’’ 


‘Author of “ Faustine,” “ My Lady Coquette,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Miss ELVESTER’S GIRLS. By the Author of 
“Bv-Ways.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Very amusing indeed...... The minor characters in ‘Miss Elvester’s Girls’ 
are almost as good as if Miss Ferrier had drawn them, The postman, Mr. Mungo 
Mauchline, who is also a rural poet, is as diverting a Scotch humourist as we 
have ever met......The ‘clatter’ of the women of the village is almost as good as 
the talk of Scott’s gossip in the post-office scene of the ‘ Autiquary.’ ’”’—Suturday 
Review. 


STORIES by an OLD BOHEMIAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
- Stories full of character and not seldom of psychological interest......The 
finest of all, ‘‘'he Old Candidate,’ is full of genuine pathos as well as vivs 
There is hardly a story in either volume whict has not some characteristic stamp 
on it that makes it worth reading.’’—Spectator. 


LEMUEL. By the Author of ‘‘ Cynthia.’’ 
crown 8yo. 

“ Appears to be a reminiscence of ‘ Endymion’ in more ways than one......A few 
studies of political and social personages, lightly washed in, not without a touch 
of wit, sarround the central figure. ‘Tae incidents are in‘eationally melo- 
dramatic.”’—Daily News, 


PATTY’S PARTNER. By Jean Middlemass, Author 
of “ Sackcloth and Broadcloth,’”’ “‘ Dandy,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There is much to commend in this quaint story of manufacturing life in the 
West of England......The underplot, dealing with the Tramberley fumily—a sort 
of genteel Micawbers—is amusing, and in places shows a true sense of humour...... 
The novel is a clever and amusring one, well worth reading.”’—Morning Post. 





2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


IRBTH COLLEGE SHEFFIELD. 
The Council of Firth College, Sheffield, are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of CHEMISTRY. The stipend will be £159 per annum, and half the Fees of his 
own Department. Candidates are requested to give full particulars concerning 
age, experience, and any academical distinctions they may have gained. The 
names of three gent!emen to whom references may be made should be given, but 
No testimonials need be sent, unless they ara asked. for. Applications to be sent 
on or before March 1st.—Further particulars as to feos, &c., may be had from 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 











Firth Colleve, Sheffield, January 3lst, 1883. =. 
QCHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP.—An unusual opportunity 


offers for a good Honorman (Class. or Eng.) to purchase a Share (about 
£1,200 per annum, sure) in a first-rate School—SECRETARY, S. C. and M. 
Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.(. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (5) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission. attended 12,933 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to thegrowth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ee = 

- Yearly. Half. wterly. 

Including Postage to any Part of the United yearly. ais 
Incl ingdom.., =. Sh sae eae asa Qe capras 014 3 2 

neluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Incl lonies, America, France, Germany, 10 6 015 3 8 
neluding postage to India, China, &e. . 128 G.....016 8 2 
SS DSO eS ——— 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
P OutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

BHO seccccccrceee £10 10 0] Narrow Colummn..............ss0000 £310 C 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
. Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
boy Edition, 12 vols, crown 8vo, £3123, Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 
vO, £2 2s. 
By the Same Author :— 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT|CA!SAR; a Sketch. 
SUBJECTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. Portrait and Map. 8vo, 163, 


Fourth Series, 8vo, 12s. | 
a : | THOMAS CARLYLE, a Histor 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND | of the First Forty Years of his Lite. 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 18:, 4 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
1 49 
CAN 


INDIA, WHAT IT TEACH US? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
F. Max MULLER, M.A. 8yo, 123 6U. 


A HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE from 


ENNIUSto BOETHIUS, By G. A. Sutcox, M.A, Fellow of Queen's College, 


Oxferd. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION. By M. Crerauton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
Coilege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


ESSAYS in PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 
Edited by A. Sretn and R. B. Hatpane. With Preface by Prof. Carrp. 
Delicated to the Memory of the late T. H. Green, Whyte’s Prof. of Moral 
Philos. iu the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo, 93, 


Sir THOMAS BRASSEY’S WORK on the 
BRITISH NAVY, its Strength, Resource:, and Administration. Vol. IIL, 
Opinions on the Shipbuilding Policy of the Navy. Second Edition, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by Ricuarp Quan, M.D., F.R.S., &. Pp. 1,836, with 138 
Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo, 3ls 6d, cluth; or 40s, half-russia, To be had 
also in 2 vols., price 34s, cloth. 


JAPAN: its Architecture, Art, and Art- 


Manuficture:. By C. Dresser, Ph.D., F.LS.,&c. With 202 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood for the most part by Native Artists in Japan. Square 


crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET, a 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by 


Romance by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
(Copyrigut.) Crown 8vo, 63. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a 


Cinque Cento Florentine Story. By Leaprer Scort, Author of “The Renais« 
sance in Italy,’”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 


Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon CumMMING, 
Author of * A Lady’s Cruise ina French Man-of-War,” “ At Home in Fiji,’ 
&e. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

“ Miss Gordon Cumming, who has p:inted such a life-like picture of Fiji, has 
performed an equally edifying task for this less-known group of islands...... History, 
customs, laws, and scenery of the islands a‘l come into view in these delightful 
volumes.” —Daily Telegraph. 

““With pen and with pencil, Miss Camming describes what she sess well and 
graphically ; and we have read nothing heretofore about these great open volcanic 
displays that brought their main features so vividly before the mind’s eye.””—Patl 


Mall Gazette. 

THIS DAY is PUBLISHED : 

The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. A 
Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Communities. By James 
Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of tae Law 
of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Insti- 
tute of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid, &. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., now ready, price 163. 


With 


WITH a NEW PREFACE. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED.—CABINET EDITION. 

Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION 
of the CRIMEA. Vol. VII.—WINTER TROUBLES. With a New Preface 
written for this Edition, and having special reference to recent events in 
Egypt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By the AUTHOR of “* M'ss MOLLY.” 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” ‘* Delicia,” &e. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

“Since the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its anthor has gained dexterity and 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos whivh gave that book so great a charm.’’—Academy. 

“The most charming story that we have read for a longer time than is easy 
In simple pathos, it is exquisite." —Graphic, 

On WEDNESDAY will be PUBLISHED, ' 

ONLY a BLACK BOX; or, a Passage in the Life of 
a Curate. By GREVILLE Puitui more, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, Author 
of * Uncle Z.”’ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 
Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By “ A PLary Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s 6d. (Next week. 

HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Being the New Volume of “ Puilosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. [In a few days. 

THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. ; 

ALIRABI; or, the Banks and Bankers of the Nile, 


By a Hapsi or HypE Park. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CO.’S PUBLICATIONS: 


. 


WILL BE READY ON FEBRUARY 12th. aa 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, Maps, &c., price 36s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Assistant-Master at Harrow School; 
Author of “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” “ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 













WALKS 






— 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S WALKS IN ROME. 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183s. 


IN 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Days near Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’’ &c. 


ROM E. 












as 


Now ready, crown 4to, 15s. 


REPORT OF THE SMOKE-ABATEMENT COMMITTEE, 1882 


With Reports of the Jurors of the Exhibition at South Kensington, and Reports of the Testing Engineer 
To which are added the Official Reports of the Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of Illustrations, and 34 Tables of Results -. 
of Tests of Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &c. 


e 
’ 








The MERV OASIS: Travels and Adventures East 
of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-81, includiny Five Months’ Residence 
among the Tekkés of Merv. By Epmoxp O'Donovan, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily News. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, aud Fac-similes 
of State Documents. Price £1 163, 

** His style is extremely vivid and picturesque, his anecdotes are meny and 
varied, and his portraits of Tarcomans and Persians are graphic and lifelike to the 
last degree......Such is the naked skeleton of this remarkable and truly Oriental 
‘tale ; but whoever wishes to see it covered in lifelike and vigorous colours must 
turn to Mr. O’Donovan’s own delightful pages.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. 


AnsTEY. Twenty-sevcond Edition. Crown 8vo, 63, 


















LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. By Major. 


Gene:al Sir Herbert BensamIn Epwarpss, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
Mesivatz, O.B. With Two Portraity, Sree oe? ond ana 
CITIES of EGYPT. By Reginald Stuart Poole 
rown 8vo, 5s. is 
“A book which does not contain a dull line from beginning to end.” —Academy, 
NOTES from SICK ROOMS. By Mrs, Leslie 
STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 
** A welcome monitor in every sick room.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 
ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By 
Sir Wit11am Muir, K.O.8.1., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” &e, 
8vo, 16s. [In the press, 
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WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ConTENTS:—The Incompati'les—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—Ecce, 
Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The 
French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Contents :—1. Literature.—2. Politics and Society—3. Philosophy and 


Religion. 

LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. }With 
a Preface, Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

Contents :-—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Neceesarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE ‘and DOGMA. An Essay towards a 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Objections to 
“‘Literature and Dogma,”’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
entirely Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 93. : 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essa 
on Puritanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised, small 
crown 8vo, 4s 6d. eB ae 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, With a Pre- 
face and Alterations. Third Edition, 7s. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 8vo, 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND: being the Conversa- 


tions, Letters, and Opinions of the late Arminius, Baron von Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh. Collected and Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens 
Leo, Esq., of the Daily Telegraph. Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 73 6d; or tree-calf, 12s 6d. 

The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, Revised 
according to the Latest Documents. With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 

ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of 
Science. With Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientitic Writings. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

STUDIES in ANIMAL LIF With Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Oa. ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 
VO, 43 . 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.”’ 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
or, “By Passions Rocked.” 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘“ Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 





WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. [In the press, 


WALKS in LONDON. With numerous Illustra. 


tions, crown 8vo. [New Edition in the press, 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. With Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [New Edition in the press, 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 8 vols. crown 
8vo. Vols. I. and II., 2ls. Vol. ILI., with numerous Photographs, 10s 6d. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 243. 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. 


With Illustrations, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 153 each. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FRANCES Baroness 
BUNSEN. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


The ALTON SERMONS. By the late Augustus 


Witiram Hare. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8y0, 28s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. ’ 
ConTENTS :—Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novels—Pope as a Moralist— 





Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel ~ 


Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9:. 
ConTENTs :—Sir Thomas Brodwne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law— 
Horace Walpole—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe's Poetry—William Hazlitt 
—Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. ‘ 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 
vo, 9s, 


ConrTENTS :— Massinger — Fiéldiny —Cowper and Rousseau — Edinburgh 
—— — Wordsworth’s Ethica — Landor — Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté 
—Kingsley. : 








London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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